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. all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,’’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 


ing, treland’s 
songs can 
come to you 
wherever you 
may be... 
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As this bordering-on-the- 
Disneyesque street scene tells its 
own story, it does not need a 
caption (although you might like 
to exercise your imagination by 
supplying one for your own 
delectation). 

The street, by the way, is 
Parkgate Street, Dublin. Nearby 
is the Phoenix Park, in which is 
Uachtardin, 
official 
residence. And not very far away 


located Arus an 


President de Valera’s 


flows James Joyce’s Anna Livia 
Plurabelle. 
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Irish nationalism is being recast and a new concept 
of sovereignty is emerging, says the writer 


NEW ANGLO-IRISH 


ATTITUDES 


PATRICK LYNCH 


RADITIONAL Irish attitudes 

to England have changed 
noticeably over the past decade. 
Political prejudices have been 
yielding to judgments which, if 
not always cool, are certainly well 
below boiling point. Anglo-Irish 
relations can be discussed now 
almost with detachment. Com- 
mercial and financial ties between 
the two countries are viewed with 
a realism which was uncommon 
until recently outside the table- 
talk of academic economists—and 
not always even there. A new 
generation is striving towards a 
fresh concept of national sover- 
eignty; disinterested engagement 
in international affairs is accepted 


as an effective mark of political 
independence. 

This maturity of attitude can- 
not be attributed to a single 
cause. The growth of emigration 
to Britain is not enough to 
explain it. For nearly a thousand 
years there has been a mobility of 
peoples between the two islands 
and few virtues of either island 
are likely to have remained con- 
cealed until now from the other. 
Nor is it entirely a consequence 
of Britain’s respect for Irish 
neutrality in the last war; indeed, 
extravagant and inward-looking 
nationalism was as rampant im- 
mediately after the war as it had 
been previously. 
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If any one event marked the 
end of a traditional Irish attitude 
to England it was, paradoxically, 
the decision to break the last 
tenuous link between Ireland and 
the Commonwealth—the repeal of 
the External Relations Act. 


There were people in Ireland 
in 1948, as there still are, who 
regretted that break. Even some 
who supported it regarded the 
change as a thing which had to 
be done rather than as an occa- 
sion of enthusiasm and exultation. 
When Mr. John A. Costello, then 
Prime Minister, took the step that 
brought Ireland out of the Com- 
monwealth he probably gave no 
more than a passing thought to 
Sir Robert Peel, whose break with 
the Corn Laws a hundred years 
before “lost a party but won a 
nation.” Certainly, neither sup- 
porters nor opponents of Mr. 
Costello’s measure foresaw that it 
would have effects on Irish atti- 
tudes as significant and decisive 
in their way as those which the 
repeal of the Corn Laws produced 
in England after 1846. 


For practical purposes Ireland 
had left the Commonwealth in 
1936, though a remote legal re- 
lationship continued until 1948. 
The Irish Government had not 
been represented at Common- 
wealth Conferences since the war. 
Irish exports continued, how- 
ever, to enjoy Commonwealth 
preferences because these benefits 
derived from contractual agree- 
ments made at Ottawa in 1932, 
not from political status. 


The External Relations Act of 
1936 provided until 1948 a 
tenuous juridicial link with the 
Commonwealth, which, it was 
hoped, might ultimately offer a 
means of reconciling in a united 
Ireland the loyalists and the re- 
publicans. This reconciliation was 
no nearer, however, in 1948 than 
it had been in 1936; and the am- 
biguous external link, used only 
for diplomatic accreditation, had 
demanded complicated dialectical 
exercises to explain how the re- 
publican constitution of 1937 
could be compatible with the re- 
cognition (limited as it was) of 
the Commonwealth symbol of the 
Crown. 


The fact was that since 1936, 
and perhaps earlier, Ireland’s 
association with the Common- 
wealth had been remote and re- 
luctant. The declaration of the 
Republic in 1948 was, therefore, 
a mecessary act of culmination 
and clarification. For good or ill 
it removed ambiguities in Ireland’s 
status and cleared the political 
atmosphere of futile controversy. 
Those who would be satisfied 
with nothing less than a republic 
outside the Commonwealth had 
now what they wanted. The 
political connection with England 
was conclusively broken; and to 
have demonstrated that that could 
be done was for some Irishmen 
quite as important as the event 
itself. 

There are still, of course, un- 
redeemed exponents of traditional 
Irish discontent. They hint with a 


THE Irish make bulls for the same reason that they accept 
Papal bulls. It is better to speak wisdom foolishly like 
the saints, than to speak folly wisely like the dons. 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
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tired and _ slightly persecuted 
smile that the link between the 
Irish currency and sterling or the 
operations of the Central Bank 
(about which they pretend to have 
inside information) represent the 
continuation by other means of 
the old British domination. But 
these unrelenting ones are few 
and without influence. In num- 
bers they are outclassed by those 
who urge that Ireland had to leave 
the Commonwealth in order to be 
free to go back into it if she 
wished. 

The unambiguous political in- 
dependence of the Republic over 
the past decade has swept away 
much of the fog that had clouded 
and confused Irish thinking on 
economic problems. An attempt is 
sometimes still made to explain 
away these problems by invoking 
the excuse of Partition. Partition 
is, indeed, a source of political 
and economic grievance, and its 
ending might, perhaps, provide a 
better balance in the economy of 
the country. 

If Ireland were content to live 
in total isolation, as an autono- 
mous economy, on the standard 
of living that its own resources 
permitted, there would be no 
problem. The problem exists be- 
cause there has been a desire to 
reconcile an imperial standard of 
living with a republican income. 
The attitude of the present 
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generation, however, rejects the 
old myth that full political inde- 
pendence implied economic inde- 
pendence on terms of Ireland’s 
own choice. 

The difficulties confronting 
native Irish governments trying to 
achieve the economic aspirations 
which were once assumed to be 
the corollary of the accepted 
political objectives have helped 
the Irish to forgive some of the 
omissions or transgressions of 
their former British rulers. One 
direct result of complete political 
independence has been to compel 
people to place the blame for 
their economic failure where it 
rightly belongs—on themselves, on 
the false material standards they 
seek and on the limited resources 
of their island. 

Foreign oppressors can no 
longer be held responsible for 
Irish economic and social condi- 
tions. Any lack of progress must 
now be attributed to lack of 
native resources and resourceful- 
ness. This is why Irish nationalism 
is being recast, and a new con- 
cept of sovereignty is emerging. 

There is now in Ireland a 
common acceptance of the inter- 
dependence of the Irish and 
British economies. Britain is 
Ireland’s most important market 
for agricultural produce, and the 
preferential status accorded to 
British industrial goods has made 
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Ireland one of the principal mar- 
kets in Europe for British 
produce. 

The gradual review of Irish 
tariffs will in due course confer 
additional advantages on British 
exporters to Ireland as well as 
increase the competitive efficiency 
of Irish manufacturers. Irish emi- 
gration contributes substantially 
to the British labour force, and 
each country is an important 
source of investment for the 
other. In fact, there is such 
mobility of labour, capital and 
ideas between Ireland and Britain 
that for those purposes at least 
the two countries have become 
to a considerable extent a com- 
mon market. 

No Irishman wishes to see the 
population of his country decline 
below its existing level, but until 
recently there was no general 
acceptance of the need for con- 
tinued emigration if the desired 
standard of living were to be 
maintained or raised. Ireland’s 
main industry is agriculture. Its 
prosperity demands progressive 
mechanisation. Manufacturing in- 
dustry is growing rapidly in size 
and efficiency, but its growth 
cannot in the immediate future 
keep pace with the flow of 
workers disengaged on the land. 
Hence the necessity of emigration. 

The remarkable change in Irish 


political and economic attitudes 
was strikingly revealed recently 
when in trade negotiations be- 
tween the British and Irish Gov- 
ernments the Irish representa- 
tives proposed what, in effect, 
would be an Anglo-Irish Free 
Trade Area. Under this arrange- 
ment Irish farmers would benefit 
to the full from British agricul- 
tural subsidies. The British con- 
sumer would have a guaranteed 
source of food at his own door- 
step; and British exports would 
in due course have completely 
free access to the Irish market 
which is so valuable for them. 

But the British Government 
has no more wish, apparently, 
for economic integration with 
Ireland than with the European 
Common Market. So far, no 
British economist has commented 
on the irony of a situation in 
which Ireland makes an enlight- 
ened proposal for free trade a 
century after Sir Robert Peel. 
But the imaginative Irish offer 
was, at least, an interesting test 
of the British Government’s atti- 
tude to free trade. The making of 
the offer for an Anglo-Irish Free 
Trade Area is typical, however, 
of new attitudes in Ireland. It 
could not have been done before 
1948 without an outcry in 
Ireland about submission to 
British domunation. 


NOTICE om a fence protecting a fruit orchard : “ God help 
those who help themselves.” 


| HAVE never been hurt by anything I didn’t say. 


C.C. 
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Drifting with the Atlantic, these Donegal fisher- 


men stow their oars . . 


. and the night vigil 


begins. Hours later comes the gleaming reward 


SILVER IN A MILE-LONG NET 


ANTHONY SWEENEY 


ROM a black, ominous cloud 

overhead a heavy downpour 
pelts the four fishermen in the 
open boat. Luckily for them the 
shower passes quickly inland over 
Burtonport and the rocky, low- 
lying plain of the Rosses towards 
Errigal and Muckish in the east, 
where it merges with the mists 
that had been gathering since 
early evening about the mountain 
summits. 

The two men under the gun- 
wales emerge from their shelter 
and busy themselves with the 
reefed mainsail. Soon the Arran- 
more yawl is under full sail travel- 
ling fast toward: the fishing ground 
in the North, where the silvery 
grilse (young salmon) at this time 
of the year—June-—come back 
from the Hebrides and the far 
coasts of Norway to visit their 
native haunts in the rivers of 
Ireland. 

The evening is not too promis- 
ing. Thundery weather is uncer- 
tain and the Summer storm has 
yet to come. So the skipper 
doesn’t go too far out—only three 
miles beyond the head in a line 
with the Stags and Tory in the 
east. 


Daylight is giving way to dusk 
as the men lower their sails. 
Already, intermittent flashes from 
Tory Lighthouse show bright 
against the dark background of 
thundery skies. At intervals of 
three seconds the flashes come 

. three of them. There is 


an interval of nine _ seconds 
between the third and fourth 
flashes, and theri they come 


quickly again, guiding the toilers 
of the deep. 

To westward a steady red beam 
from Aran Lighthouse warns 
them that they must not let down 
their nets for fear of drifting on 
the Stag Rocks, those unfortunate 
children of Corra, who were 
banished from Tory in the sixth 
century by Saint Colmcille and 
changed into three pillars of rock 
by the magicians of the islands. 

The fishermen bend to their 
oars and row steadily north until 
they catch the green light that 
tells them the coast is clear. They 
stow their oars and let down the 
mile-long net, and the night vigil 
begins. 

Net and boat drift slowly east- 
ward. Beyond the heads, where 
the inland tides do not operate, 
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the Great Atlantic Drift always 
runs eastward. It does not go too 
fast—about two miles an hour— 
so it will take the net three hours 
to cover the six miles necessary 
for a proper test of the bay. 

While the net is drifting, the 
men sit in the bottom of the boat 
to partake of a light repast, cold 
tea and bread-and-butter sand- 
wiches. Now and again they peer 
into the darkness for the lights of 
a steamer. It is due to pass at 
midnight, and if it strikes their 
line of nets it will cut the train 
in two; or, worse still, it may hit 
their frail craft and leave them 
helpless on the heaving sea. 

A Kincasslagh crew and a Gola 
crew were lost somewhere near. 
No one knows how they met their 
deaths, but shivered timbers 
thrown up on the shingly beaches 
of the islands gave a clue to the 
probable cause of the disasters. 

The dark, lightning-charged 
clouds that earlier in the evening 
threatened sudden squalls pass 


away. A moderate north-westerly 
wind blows in on them from the 
Atlantic, while an occasional light 
shower strikes them. The fisher- 
men welcome the rain. A night 
of showers and light breezes is 
the best way to bring young 
salmon to the net. 

After three hours’ drifting they 
haul in the long net—with its 


twenty silvery fish—compensation | 


for their night’s labour. 

The crew congratulate the 
skipper for his foresight in taking 
them to a good fishing ground. 
In high spirits they hoist their 
sails for the homeward journey. 
The wind has risen slightly, but 
it is favourable, and they cover 
the twelve miles to Burtonport 
in two hours. The twenty salmon 
are handed out, to be packed in 
ice for the early train. 

The tired fishermen return 
home to Arranmore in the morn- 
light, heavy footed, but proud 
and happy to have netted the 
first salmon of the season. 


Most Cheerful People 


[7 is a very unhealthy frame of mind to get into to be 
always reproaching oneself for one’s peccadilloes. 
I am sure the most cheerful people are those who confine 
their censures almost entirely to the lapses of their 


neighbours. 


RoBert LyYnp 


SMOKING, it is said, calms the nerves and helps people to 


keep their heads. 


This, as anybody in Youghal would tell you, would seem 
to be contrary to the experience of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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This retired Professor lives 
his nine lives in Howth 


MEET THE MOST 
AMAZING MAN 
IN IRELAND 


PATRICK FORDE 


ROFESSOR James _ Bayley 
Butler, who has been described 
as the most amazing man in 
Ireland, is the perfect copybook 


genius. 
He lives in a fantastic and 
beautiful house, bristling with 


gadgets of his own devising, built 
with his own hands, even down to 
the plumbing and electrical wiring. 
It is situated on a remote and 
romantic clearing blasted (by the 
professor personally) out of the 
solid rock of Howth Head, over- 
looking Dublin Bay. 

In retirement the professor is 
every bit as busy as he was in all 
the 55 years of his fabulous career. 
He matriculated at 16, was a tutor 
at 19 and a lecturer before he was 
21. Since then he has been doctor 
and soldier, engineer and labourer, 
professor and scientist, inventor 
and businessman. 

He invented the first aerial gas 
bomb, and the first anti-riot tear 
gas bomb. He discovered a 


Condensed from 


system for 


waterproofing maps 
which could be said to have con- 
tributed in a small way to the 
Allied success in World War II. 
He invented a method of dealing 
with the death-watch beetle and 


eliminating dry rot which has 
saved millions of pounds. He has 
hypnotised lobsters and snakes, 
crocodiles and hens, goats and 
eels. He has become the most 
sought-after all-purpose expert 
witness in the legal business. 

He is still, at 75, planning im- 
provements and alterations in his 
seven-acre estate on which he has 
been working for nearly 40 years 
and where he has built three 
houses. And until a few years 
ago, he also had his profession— 
Professor of Zoology at University 
College, Dublin. 

How the professor manages to 
pack all these activities into a 24- 
hour day—as well as run a busi- 
ness concern employing 50 with 
a substantial turnover a_ year, 
which is devoted to putting into 


the Daily Mail 
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practice his ideas on timber pre- 
servation—is only one of the 
mysteries about this remarkable 
man. 

“It’s very simple, really,” he 
says, “I don’t play golf and I 
don’t play bridge, so I have to do 
something to fill in the time.” 

In addition, he sleeps less than 
most of us—five or six hours nowa- 
days, four or five earlier in his 
career. As a student in a Dublin 
digs, he hit on the idea of sleeping 
with a board, instead of a spring, 
under his mattress. “ After five 
hours on that I was quite ready to 
get up,” he says. “ And that gave 
me an extra three hours for study.” 

He relaxes by switching from 
one form of intense activity to 
another—say from preparing a 
legal report on water pollution to 
sawing up a hunk of Portland 
stone for his garden. 

Born at Secunderabad, in India, 
James Bayley Butler has a family 
tree six feet wide hanging in his 
bedroom. It was, needless to say, 
drawn up, copied out, illuminated, 
and framed by himself, and it in- 
cludes Florence Nightingale and 
Clive of India. 

His father and mother were born 
in India, but his grandparents 
were Irish. His father died during 
his schooldays, so he paid for his 
own education out of scholarships 
and became lecturer in biology at 
the old Royal University, Dublin, 
before he was 21. 

Being made a lecturer before he 
had actually done any surgery had 
a curious aftermath. During 


World War I he was offered a 
commission in the R.A.M.C. but 
didn’t like to take it until he had 
brushed up a bit on his surgery. 
So he bought a preserved corpse 
for £2 12s. 6d., put it in a corner 
of the medical school dissection 
room and worked on it in his 
spare time over about six months 
or so, until there was nothing left 
but a handful of bones. 

He served on the Somme as a 
regimental M.O., becoming among 
other things the acknowledged 
authority on laundering, but was 
shortly brought back to form one 
of a series of gas schools for 
defence and research. 

It was during this period that 
he invented the aerial gas bomb. 
“ Tt was never used, but they gave 
me an M.B.E. for my trouble,” he 
recalls. It was at this time, too, 
that he thought up the anti-riot 
bomb which was the prototype of 
the tear-gas bomb in general use. 

After the war he ran a training 
school in Portobello Barracks, 
Dublin, for men waiting to be 
demobbed. He turned the bar- 
racks into a community centre and 
ran courses for fourteen different 
trades, personally supervising in- 
struction on subjects as varied as 
woodworking, engineering, plumb- 
ing, and wireless. They even ran 
a barber’s shop and a cinema. 

When the school was wound up, 
he tried his hand at running the 
first large-scale developing and 
printing laboratory in Ireland, 
using eleven-inch sewerage pipes 
for developing tanks—‘ They were 
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cheap, and capital was scarce "— 
and processing up to 5,000 films a 
week. 

Before that most Irish films had 
been developed in Britain. The 
D. and P. business collapsed 
during “the troubles” when 
people had more to think about 
than snapshots. 

The first of Bayley Butler’s 
three houses was built in the work- 
shops in Dublin. It was a sec- 
tional wooden building (“ prefabri- 
cated” is the word we would use 
nowadays), which was carted out 
to Howth by lorry and assembled 
on the site at Glenlion. It is still 
there, used as a summer bungalow. 

Of all his achievements, Glen- 
lion is the one that gives the 
professor the most pleasure. A 
sort of Irish “San Michele,” it 
was started in 1920, though the 
third and final house was com- 
pleted only a few years ago and 
the garden is not finished yet. 

Based on the design of an old 
Pompeiian villa, it incorporates 
sixteen tons of stone salvaged from 
the Dublin Custom House and 
seventeen tons of stone from the 
ruins of the Four Courts (“ the 
troubles,” again); plus some frag- 
ments from the Roman Forum and 
the Baths of Caracalla; plus five 
tons of cut stone from a builder’s 
yard, sent to the Professor as a 
wedding present from one of his 
former students; plus more than 
1,000 lithographic printing stones 
bought for 1d. each after a fire at 
Thom’s printing works and still 
bearing faint traces of musical 
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BOUT his medical finals, 


Professor Bayley Butler is 
typically off-hand. 

“| had to diagnose a case,” 
he says, “and | couldn't make 
head or tail of the symptoms. 

“ However, the exami- 
ners asked me what ! would do 
if | came across these symptoms 
in practice, | immediately told 
them | would send the case up 
to a consulting 
Dublin. 

“As the examiners were all 
consulting specialists, | naturally 
passed.” 


when 


specialist in 
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scores and advertisements for a 
well-known brand of ale. 

He discovered that he could 
hypnotise animals, and he used 
this strange gift to clear his plot 
of the wild goats which were eat- 
ing their way through the 70,000 
young trees he had planted. Bayley 
‘Butler discovered that by fixing 
them with his eyes and holding 
their attention with movements of 
his hands he could hold them 
motionless until he was near 
enough to seize them by the horns 
and manhandle them off the 
premises. 

“TI had one only downright 
failure with goats,” he says. “ And 
I discovered afterwards that he 
was blind in one eye.” 

Apart from this, his ability to 
hypnotise animals has mainly 
been used for demonstration pur- 
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poses. “It’s not a useful art,” the 
professor admits. “ You can’t really 
make a lobster do any more under 
hypnosis than he would have done 
anyway. Lobsters, by the way, 
are hypnotised by touch, as are 
ecls and snakes. Other animals are 
put under by movements of the 
hands and eyes.” 

Only twice has he used hypnosis 
on humans. Once in St. Vincent’s 
Hospital, with the permission of 
the surgeon, in a case of neurosis, 
and once when dealing with the 
dipsomaniac wife of a friend. “ It 
works all right,” he says simply. 


curing dry rot has been used to 
avoid extensive demolition and 
reconstruction in both old churches 
and public buildings and new 
shops and offices. 

At the moment, his main work 
is as technical director of this con- 
cern (his wife looks after the 
business end), but he is in growing 
demand as an expert witness. He 
is, of course, an expert in so many 
fields that there are few law cases 
on which he cannot throw some 
technical light. 

But in spite of all his achieve- 
ments, Bayley Butler remains an 


His process for waterproofing extremely modest man. He even wi 
maps was bought by the American rejects the title of Professor. “I sh 
Army and applied to all the maps always used to tell my students wh 
used in the invasion of Europe and that I was not their Professor,” he ch 
the Far East. says, “but merely their fellow- de 

His system of detecting and student.” 

thi 

. . we 
Gaels Have A Word For It an 
To say that Gaelic has no adequate equivalents for the it 

words “comedian”, “pavement”, “station”, “ bus wh 
tour ” and “ excursion ” is incorrect. 

Dwelly’s Gaelic-English Dictionary, which is acknow- ere 
ledged to be the leading authority on the language of the pa 
Scottish Gael, gives satisfactory equivalents for all of these -“ 
expressions, and for many other modern terms such as a 
“ nitrogen ”, “ X-rays”, “ valve ”, etc. 

Incidentally, although Dwelly’s dictionary may give no - 
word for “ helicopter”, it does give Gaelic equivalents for at 
“ nuclear” and “ neutral ”. | 

The Gaels, like the Greeks, do have a word for it and Bax 
their language is perhaps the richest ancient language still pe 
existing in Europe. m 

Girvan C. Mackay in the Weekly Scotsman me 

ma 

(COUNTRY woman to her slimming city cousin: “ What's Yo 
the good of keepin’ your figure if you haven't the by 


strength to push it around?” 


A bit of palmistry patter about the Life Line, the 
Head Line and the rest, and you’ve got your man 


The Life of the Party? 
That’s Easy, Girls! 


MONICA SHERIDAN 


OU are all familiar with the 

set pattern of an Irish party, 
where the men are huddled like 
sheep at one end of the room, 
while the women discuss their 
children and the relative merits of 
detergents at the other end. 

The men behave exactly as if 
they were at a stag party, and the 
women are left with no other 
choice but stick together and make 
it appear as if they are having a 
whale of a time, all girls together. 

Women don’t go to all the 
trouble of larruping on the war 
paint and squeezing their feet into 
shoes that are two sizes too small 
in order to be ignored by every 
man in sight. They go to a party 
to be admired—by men. 

Now this phenomenon of the 
social segregation of the sexes is 
peculiar to Ireland. Go to parties 
in France and you'll see young 
men gazing into the eyes of elderly 
matrons and obviously enjoying it. 
You'll see young girls surrounded 
by portly gentlemen, who are 


proud to be in the company of 
pretty women. 

It’s the same thing in England, 
where the men are charming and 
courteous to the female sex. The 
only trouble with Englishmen is 
that many of them don’t move 
their lips when they talk, so that 
in a roomful of people it is often 
difficult to catch what they are 
saying. 

If you really want to feel that 
you are cock—or should I say 
hen?—of the walk, go to a party 
in America. There’s the place 
where women come into their own. 
No American male would be seen 
dead talking to a man when there 
was a woman within fifteen yards 
of him—and, by Jingo, no Ameri- 
can woman would let him. 
American men still have a great 
veneration for women. They avoid 
the company of other men except 
at business luncheons and con- 
ferences. 

But at an Irish party you could 
be as pretty as Marilyn Monroe, 


Condensed from Creation (Dublin) 
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with eyelashes like sweeping 
brushes and a thirty-eight inch 
bust and shoulders of alabaster, 
and you could still be left in a 
corner chewing the cud. Deplor- 
able, but it’s the sad fact. 

Now, I have been going to 
parties for over a quarter of a 
century and I have given a great 
deal of thought to ways and means 
of breaking through this segrega- 
tion barrier. And I think I have 
come up with the answer. 

The interesting thing about my 
solution is that, to be an absolute 
smash hit at a party (using the 
Sheridan technique), you don’t 
have to be pretty or witty; you 
don’t have to be young, and it 
wouldn’t matter a darn if you were 
dressed in an old sack. 

This is what you do. Go into 
a bookshop and buy yourself a 
manual on how to read the lines 
of the hand. Take it home and 
study it. After a couple of hours 
you should have mastered the 
subject—or at least enough of it to 
see you through. There’s nothing 
to it really except a bit of jargon 
about the Life Line, the Head 
Line, the Mount of Venus, etc. 

That's the first step. The 
second step is to practise on your 
family so as to familiarise yourself 
with the patter. 

The third step is to memorise a 
score of adjectives that will be 
flattering to the male sex—such as 
ebullient, masterful, tenacious, 
intrepid, scintillating, etc., etc. 

Now you are in business. Next 
time you go to a patty have your 


hands beautifully groomed, your 
nails long and carefully varnished. 
(If you are desperate, you can 
buy a set of false nails.) And 
don’t neglect your hair. It should 
be freshly washed, neatly coiffed 
and nicely scented at the crown. 
You can forget about everything 
else, because the only parts of you 
that will be noticed are your hands 
and the crown of your head as you 
pore over the hand of your 
victim. 

Nobody can resist having his 
(or her) hand read. Naturally you 
start with one of the women. 
Within five minutes you will have 
every man in the room begging for 
your attention. By the way, this 
is what is meant by the old cliché, 
“having him in the hollow of your 
hand.” 

Can’t you picture the scene? 
There you are, sitting in a corner 
of the room. An attractive man 
is sitting beside you with his hand 
extended towards you. You turn 
it over in your well-groomed mitts. 
You caress it a bit—why not? You 
give your undivided attention to 
your listener and, what is far more 
important, he gives his undivided 
attention to you. 

Now here are a few tricks of 
the trade. It is a fairly safe bet 
to tell any man that he has had an 
unhappy childhood. We all imagine 
that we were miserable when we 
were growing up. Always remem- 
ber that a mian likes to think that 
he is the very opposite of what he 
really is. 

For example, there is nothing 
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that will delight a_ self-made 
millionaire (who has trampled 
ruthlessly on everybody on his 
way up) as to learn that he is sen- 
sitive and kind-hearted. Be sure 
to rub it in that he has a strong 
artistic sense and would have made 
a great painter or even a writer. 


Painter is better. Anybody can 
throw a few blobs of paint on a 
canvas. 


If you are dealing with a timid 
little man who keeps swallowing 
his Adam’s apple, tell him that he 
has tremendous hidden courage. 
You could even go so far as to hint 
that he would have made an out- 
standing Commando or Marine in 
the war. 

If you are reading the hand of 
an artist (this covers writer, actor, 
painter, architect, disc jockey, rac- 
ing tipster, etc.) throw in a bar 
about his phenomenal business 


She Rarely Strikes 


ability. All artists and semi-artists 
like to think that they would have 
made brilliant executives. 

Any man can swallow any 
amount of eyewash about his love 
life. Hint that several women have 
been in love with him. All men 
firmly believe this anyway, but it 
gives them positive prickles up and 
down their spines to hear you say 
it aloud. 

I could go on and on with these 
hints for hand-readers, but really 
all you have to do is use your 
imagination and spread on the 
flattery with a shovel. 

I am prepared to back the for- 
tune-telling technique against all 
comers. It is a far better ploy than 
false eyelashes, or wit, or good 
looks. And it will stand the test of 
time, which is more than can be 
said for all that junk you learn at 
a Charm School. 


Al 


~ 
a 


WOMEN, though they have a violent appetite for titles and 

position and money, and the rest of it, have not that 
appetite for themselves, but for their children and their 
husbands, women being of their nature wives and mothers. 

They see human beings, and especially human beings of 
the opposite sex, as they are—and for my part I wonder 
they survive it! Therefore, you will find that women, 
though they drive their inferiors hard, do not think them 
essentially inferior; and that is, I suppose, why women 
rarely rebel against women, though manly men tend to 
rebel against men. The serving woman complains and sulks, 
but rarely strikes. 


HILAIRE BELLoc, The Silence of the Sea 


Most children have a@ down-to-earth philosophy—and 
don’t their clothes show it ! 


Europe’s second biggest waterway starts in a bubbling 
ce pot 3? 


Where They 


Jump Across 


the Shannon 


BEATRICE COOGAN 


ATURE boils a pot on an Irish 

hillside, a little round pot 
with a bulge on one side that is 
known as its “lug”. Out of this 
pot she pours in an endless stream 
a lordly river, the second biggest 
waterway in Western Europe, the 
River Shannon. 

The Shannon Pot is one of the 
world’s phenomena. About thirty 
yards in circumference, it nestles 
in a sloping green field in the heart 
of the lonely Cuilteagh mountains 
in County Cavan. From time to 
time it behaves like any kitchen 
saucepan. Suddenly its waters 
become agitated. Little white 
bubbles rise to the surface; its 
potent contents overflow and spill 
down the length of the river’s 250- 
miles course. 

Neither heat nor wind nor cold 
affects its boilings. On the calmest 
day of summer or on a leaden, 
windless day of winter, like a 
saucepan of milk momentarily for- 
gotten, the Shannon Pot is likely 
to bubble, swirl and flow over. 

“ Aye, it do boil,” said the tall, 
stately old woman, emerging from 


her nearby cottage. She placed no 
great wonder on the miraculous 
potful of water that trickled past 
her doorway. “ But it don’t be 
warm; no, nor cold naither, an’ it 
be’s hotter in the winter nor in 
the summer.” 

After ninety-odd winters and 
summers she should know. Up- 
right and vigorous as she is, her 
brain still showed the ‘unclouded 
logic for which the people of that 
mountainous district were ever 
famed. Out of it have come more 
lawyers, doctors and clergymen 
than from any other district in 
Ireland. 

Looking down into the deep, 
dark pool that now - illuminates 
Ireland, I asked her if it were in- 
exhaustible. “ Put it another way, 
daughter,” was her calm reply. 
Then to my simplified question 
she answered: “Aye, oh aye. 
They do say it have no bottom.” 

She told me how the people 
“do come of a Sunday to view 
the grand scenery” and of the 
custom among the younger ones 
of jumping across the pool so that 


Semen aretrPa maorear 


First Alarm Clock ? 


FRsT man to use an alarm clock was a Chinese mandarin. 

Centuries ago, said mandarin stuck a burning taper 
between his toes before an afternoon nap. When taper burned 
down to his toes, Chinaman either arose pronto or else was 


buried with his ancestcrs. 


JoHN McCartuy in Columbia 
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they could boast they had jumped 
the mighty Shannon, while the 
less supple were content to 
observe the custom of “ throwing 
their hats across the Shannon ”. 

Nature must have foreseen the 
destiny of this river she poured 
from a pot. She has been lavish 
in its setting. Miles of scenery, 
lovely and unexploited, stretch to 
the horizon in waves of everlasting 
green. Hills and valleys, trees and 
streams and even spas abound. In 
fields and unexpected nooks spas 
of iron, sulphur and magnesia 
offer their kealth-giving minerals 
almost unaccepted. 

In the days of Grattan’s Parlia- 
ments its members came in the 
recess to drink the waters of what 
was then one of the most famous 
spas in Europe. The hotel that 
stood beside it was a fashionable 
centre all the year round. All that 
now remains of it is a broken wall. 

A few miles south of the Pot 
lies the Lake of Brackley, that has 
an isle. Certain old families in the 
district, those for whom the ban- 
shee lamented, were buried in the 
island graveyard. The relatives 
bearing the coffin to the shore 
placed it on a great, flat stone— 
Mogue’s Stone—that bore it to 
the island, the relatives accom- 


panying it in boats. After the cere- 
mony the stone returned of its own 
volition to the shore, often bear- 
ing living passengers. 

Legend has it that one day St. 
Mogue, looking for his stone for a 
burial service, discovered an 
amorous couple on it as it drifted 
gently by the water’s edge. Horri- 
fied at such usage of his sacred 
stone, the saint uttered a loud 
malediction; the stone instantly 
split in twain and, disappearing 
beneath the waters, brought with 
it the hapless lovers. 

“We do have to go miles to be 
buried now,” said the old woman. 
She does not like the change. She 
does not like the high-powered 
cars that speed over the Gap of 
Glann past the Pot. She prefers 
the days when people rode on 
horseback. 

The Shannon Pot is in the heart 
of the McGovern country. So 
many McGoverns were there that 
it was only by tags and nicknames 
they could be distinguished. The 
most famous of them was Hydro- 
phobia McGovern. 

When hydrophobia was preva- 
lent, people came from all parts of 
Ireland to the McGovern who had 
inherited the secret cure from his 
forebears. In World War I, when 
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he would not, or dare not, divulge 
the secret to them, British military 
authorities brought him to Eng- 
land to cope with an outbreak 
among the troops. The cure died 
with him. 

In contrast to the humble 
source of the Shannon mid lonely 
hill-fields, with here and there a 
farmstead or a thatched cottage 
and only the plaintive cry of a 
passing curlew to disturb the still- 
ness of its skies, the great river 
makes its exit to the sea in a set- 
ting vastly different. 

Below Limerick, where the 
river stretches ten miles wide, 
stands the Shannon Airport. Not 
curlews, but great airliners fill 
these skies. No humble cottages 
here, but the palatial premises of 
the airport. 

Magic, too, has been wrought 
by the visions of a young engineer 
who evolved theories from his 
visions and achievement from his 
theories. Dr. Thomas McLaughlin 
first saw the possibilities of the 


unleashed power of the Shannon. 
The Pot that yielded the River 
Shannon could be made to yield 
a national electricity supply that 
would be the first step in the 
economic regeneration of the new 
Ireland. 

He put the scheme to the 
country’s newly-installed native 
Government. The Act subse- 
quently passed in 1926 constituted 
the Electricity Board to operate 
the Shannon power works and to 
reorganise electricity supply on a 
national basis. 

The old woman at the Shannon 
Pot finds herself living the fairy 
tales of her childhood. Grimm’s 
story about the man who brought 
home the moon to light the dark- 
ness of his cottage holds no 
wonder for the mountain cottager 
who, pressing a button on her 
kitchen wall, can turn night’s 
darkness into day. The Pot on the 
hills has taken the drudgery from 
the kitchen, the slavery from the 
farm. 


‘THE evening had abruptly turned chilly, and the absent- 
minded old professor and his wife were quietly enjoying 
the cheering warmth of their hearth fire. Suddenly the pro- 
fessor broke into a spell of sneezing. After a minute or 
two he turned to his wife and asked solicitously: 
“Are you catching cold, dear?” 


GOD often tells us to wait, but never to worry. 


Dom COLUMBA MARMION 


PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


Americans were 
charmed by the 
Boy-Musician 
from Athlone 


AMERICANS HAVE BEEN ACCLAIMING 
a fifteen-year-old Irish boy who 
in four weeks charmed the major 


southern cities with his piano- 
accordion. All the leading news- 
papers have praised the musical 


ability of young Paul Brock, the 
boy from Athlone. 

But few of them know of the 
astonishing modesty of this young- 
ster who refuses to let fame go to 
his head. I know, because he has 
lived as a member of my family— 
and you couldn’t hope to meet a 
finer kid in a month of Sundays. 

I met Paul through his manager, 
Dan Devhn. We became such good 
friends that he became my house 
guest in New York. When Paul 
came home with me, he had just 
flown in from Chicago, where he 
had led the St. Patrick’s Day par- 
ade. But instead of talking about his 
achievements, he got interested’ in 
my young son, Tim junior. Tim is 
eight years old—with a passion for 
the drums. 

When Paul arrived, instead of 
talking about his own accomplish- 
ments he put aside his accordion 
and asked me: “ Is it O.K. to fool 


around with young Timmie on the 
drums?” 

And on his first night he asked 
me for some notepaper to write to 
his Mum and Dad. After that, never 
a day went by without him writing 
home—and never a day without go- 
ing to church to pray. 

Paul’s a husky youngster, too— 
barrel-chested and square of back 
and shoulders—and with 4a fine 
appetite. He hates milk but wolfs 
orange juice by the quart. 

Tim Kegouane in the Empire 
News 


O’Casey’s Dilemma 

WHEN SEAN O’CASEY CALLED HIM- 
self a green crow he can’t 

have forgotten that Greene called 

Shakespeare an upstart crow. It is 


perhaps less imcredible that the 
raiddle-class Warwickshire lad 


should have risen to be the poet of 
the. King’s Men than that the boy 
from the Dublin slums should have 
carried off a Hawthornden Prize 
with his first full-length play. 
O’Casey not only emerged from 
the slums, he emerged speaking 
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Shakespeare: “By repeating his 
lines aloud after his brother, the 
ten-year-old Johnny, who was not 
yet able to read because of his 
weak eyes, learned the part of the 
ill-fated King” — Shakespeare’s 
Henry VI. Poverty and poetry were 
in him from the start. 

He went on to work as “ stock- 
boy, sweeper, handyman, hod- 
carrier, docker, pick and shovel 
navvy on the roads and railroads”, 
and to write plays whose eloquence 
is unequalled in modern drama. 
Perhaps that could have happened 
only in Ireland, where the spoken 
English is still, in many ways, 
Elizabethan English, 

For what disappoints in some 
later O’Casey plays his self-exile 
from Ireland is generally and con- 
veniently blamed. But living abroad 
did not do Joyce and Beckett much 
artistic harm. O'’Casey’s dilemma, 
perhaps, has been more that of a 
visionary in a world that finds 
visionaries embarrassing, and is the 
worse for it, 

Roy Waker in The Listener 


Queen of the Tinkers 
M Akcaret BARRY, THE “ SINGING 

Tinker Lady ", as she is known 
professionally, made her debut on 
the B.B.C. recently in the television 
feature Tonight. Her visit to the 
studios was celebrating, in a way, 
her coronation as “Queen of the 
Irish ‘Tinkers ”. 

Margaret gave a spirited render- 
ing of her lesser-known ballad, The 
Liutle Horseshoe Over the Door, 
and told an interesting story of how 
the tinkers had decided to make her 
sovereign. 


DIGEST 


The reason she gave to an aston- 
ished Cliff Michelmore was her 
greater capacity to shift porter than 
any of the available male contenders 
for the throne. 

“How many can you drink?” 
said Michelmore. 

“ Forty-five,” said Margaret. 

“ Forty-five what?” 

“ Bottles!” 

“In what period ... a week?” 

“ Not at all, forty-five a night,” 
said Margaret. 

Michelmore gracefully closed the 
interview by quoting Margaret’s 
own estimate of her earnings— 
about £500 a week—and wished her 
luck. 

Evening Herald 


The More Important 
Things 
7AMONN ANDREWS’ B.B.C. worK- 
schedule is a formidable one. 
On Sundays he is holding a some- 
times unruly TV team in hand in 
the What’s My Line? feature. On 
Monday evenings he is ready for 
whoever steps in before the tele- 
vision cameras for a This is Your 
Life interview. His children’s pro- 
grammes include Crackerjack and 
Playbox. Last autumn saw him tak- 
ing Housewives Choice in his stride. 
A typical sound-radio Saturday 
sports feature takes in football re- 
ports and results—which he has to 
comment on—from _half-a-dozen 
grounds, a report of a Cricket Test 
Match, and the result of an Inter- 
national Swimming Contest from 
Rome. 
These reports come in as he sits 
in the studio and he has to sort out 
everything as fast as he goes ahead, 
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“YOU'RE HIRED” SAID HEMINGWAY 
NETEEN-YEAR-OLD Valerie Danby-Smith was flat broke and 
over 1,000 miles from her Dublin home on the day she heard 
Old Man Of The Sea ") Hemingway was in town and 
looking for a private secretary. 

Two hours later she met Hemingway in his Madrid hotel, but 
instead of talking about the job, he chatted about Ireland and ended 
t by inviting her to join his wife and himself at a 
bullfight the following day. 

Valerie accepted. And after the bullfight, 
“ You're hired.” 

* Hemingway is “He 
thinks about what he is going to say, ignoring your presence com- 
pletely, then raps out sentences at break-neck speed.” 

Had he ever talked about visiting Ireland? “ Yes, very often. 
Last year some of his Irish friends wanted him to buy a farm in Co. 


N 


that Ernest (“ 


he “ interview ” 
Hemingway told her: 


a machine-gun dictator,” she told me. 


Kildare, but he hasn't made up his mind yet.” 


DOOR ORROoooooo 


making commentaries 


impromptu 


and often having to change a sen- 
tence in mid-air, so to speak, as a 
later report is flashed on the TV 
screen vefore him or is_ heard 
through the headphones he wears. 

The best thing about Eamonn is 


that success has neither turned his 
head nor made him forget the more 
important things of life. 

Mary PurceE.t in The Pioneer 


By Canal to Shannon 
MR. GEORGE O’BRIEN KENNEDY, A 
Dublin maz who has returned 
home after eleven years in India, is 
a boat-builder and designer and he 
plan for living in Ireland. 
He is going to build and design 
thirty-foot motor cruisers in Dublin, 
sail them down the canal to the 
Shannon and put them on hire on 


that waterway which, enthusiasts 
say, we have neglected too long. He 
says he hopes to have six on the 
river next year. 
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Sunday Independent 


noon DOO one 


Mr. Kennedy plans to open a 
marina for his boats on a Shannon- 
side site, and he will be assisted on 
the job by his twenty-one-year-old 
son and by his wife, who is also a 
boat-builder. 

Cork Examiner 


Less Conventional Dress 
FROM A ONE-MAN TAILOR’S SHOP IN 

Dublin’s St. Stephen’s Green, 
thirty - five - year - old Joseph 
Monaghan, champion tailor in 
Great Britain and Ireland, has been 
setting Savile Row agog. 

London’s best tailors are follow- 
ing his new designs. Dark-haired, 
unassuming Mr. Monaghan re- 
turned to Dublin after creating a 
record in London by collecting 
three out of a maximum of four 
awards for his new creations of a 
dress suit, with tails, a lounge suit, 
ani a dinner jacket—and his com- 
petitors were 943 of the leading 
men’s tailors in these islands. 
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Mr. Monaghan is also the holder facing. For his lounge suit prize, he 
of the White Rose Dugdale trophy introduced slanting jacket pockets 
for the best dress suit, tails, which that are lower towards the back and 
left London for the first time in have side vents. 
fifty-six years last year. “It seems likely that the Savile 

At a recent Tailor and Cutter Row people will follow this design,” 
banquet in Park Lane Hotel, Lon- he says. 
don, he received three medals and The dinner suit was made for a 
three certificates for his work from wealthy London businessman, who 
Mr. Reginald Maudling, President gave permission for it to be shown, 


of the Board of Trade. and the lounge suit is on order for 
Mr. Monaghan won the dinner a Dublin businessman. 
suit award using dark green mohair For the future Mr. Monaghan 
material and a shawl collar with predicts less conventional dress. | 
matching cuffs in black silk satin Sunday Dispatch : 
No Living Without Work f 
] AM, as a matter of policy, against hard work—I will not c 
put on the back of a man what I can put on the back j 
of a machine, t 


There is a difference in a man working hard and hard 
work, A man working hard will produce something, whereas h 
hard work is the least productive sort of labour. It is not 
possible, except in the crafts which approach the arts, for 
a man to earn a really good living with his hands. 


It is management which has so to arrange work that it . 
can be productive of high wages. But the starting point of t 
high wages is the willingness to work. Without that willing- ¢ 
ness, Management is powerless. I 

Somehow a deal of confusion has crept into wages, hours t 
of work, profits, and prices, Most of this confusion traces il 
back te an unwillingness on the part of someone to work— a 
that someone may be a moneybroker, a manager, or a c 
workman, Or again, all three may be trying to do the im- a 
possible—that is, to live without work. P 

Nearly every social theory, when stripped of its emo- 
tional trimmings, gets down to a formula for living without S 
work. And the world being what it is, none of these 0 
formulas can operate. They can only bring on poverty, for V 
they are not productive. . 

Henry Ford in Today and Tomorrow “ 
WHEN | was a single girl I said I would never marry a man ~ 


who was bald, wore glasses or had artificial teeth. I didn’t 
—but now he is, does, end has! M.C, 


Ouality population ts 


the important factor 


Now We Live Iwice 
as Long 


DERMOT 


N Stockholm, in 1755, a now 

unknown statistician began the 
world’s first-known continuous 
mortality records. Today his 
figures, superimposed on the 2oth- 
century statistical pattern, show 
just what has been achieved in 
terms of the human life span. 

In 200 years, the duration of 
human life has been more than 
doubled. 

A U.N. World Health Organis- 
ation which traced the 
trend of mortality rates in fifteen 
countries of Western Europe since 
1900 showed that, in comparison, 
today’s figures represent a “ 
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sav- 
ing ” in human life of 60 per cent. 
among babies, 69 per cent. for 
children between the ages of one 
and five years, and 18 per cent. for 
persons of seventy-five and over. 

But the unknown statistician in 
Stockholm of 1755 gave us not 
only a measuring stick in terms of 
Western Europe. He also provided 
something in the nature of a 
“time machine” by which we 
may attempt to study likely future 
trends in other, less-developed 
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areas of the world—in particular 
those areas which figure most 
prominently in the current contro- 
versy on world population levels. 

There is a remarkable similarity 
between the 18th- and _ 1ogth- 
century figures for Europe and 
those returned by vast areas of the 
world today. In countries such as 
China, Egypt and India, and over 
most of Africa, today’s average 
life-expectancy is about thirty 
years. Forty-six per cent. of chil- 
dren die before reaching the age of 
fifteen years; of those who reach 
young adulthood all but 1§ per 
cent. die or are incapacitated long 
before they reach sixty. 

These are the areas 
according to some students 
population trends, what they call 
“the explosion of population” 
threatens mass starvation. They 
speak of a “ biological blunder” 
and go so far as to accuse health 
workers of laying the ground for 
catastrophe by the very pro- 
gramme which makes for longer 
life. 

Statisticians and economists, in 
the Irish Press 


where, 
of 
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approaching the question, take 
more account of the quality of 
population than of its size. Today’s 
harbingers of disaster take only 
two factors into account. They 
compare birth rates with death 
rates. 

Statistics of rising world health 
standards show the soaring graph 
of dividends from “ human in- 
vestment” as countries become 
healthier, and thereby stronger. 
Those who demand that popula- 
tions be halted, now, immediately, 
see those populations only as they 
are now. 

Thus we see that just under 
half of the world’s population is 
sick . . . perhaps with several dis- 
eases at the same time. 

f. Rockefeller Foundation re- 
search team found, for instance, 
that in a typical village outside 
Cairo, 9§ per cent. of the inhabi- 
tants were suffering from bilhar- 
ziasis, 93 per cent. harboured 
ameebic infection; 89 per cent. 
were suffering from trachoma; §1 
per cent. of the males and 66 per 
cent. of the females reacted posi- 
tively to tuberculin. 

That malaria, yaws, filariasis and 
leprosy — widely prevalent in 
other parts of the world—were not 
also the lot of these unfortunate 
people resulted merely from their 
geographic location. Had _ these 
occurred in their part of Egypt, 
their weakened constitutions would 
have proved fertile ground. 

It is these populations, then, 
which so depress some students of 
population that they demand mass 


control measures. It is mecessary, 
however, to take a wider view of 
world population and food produc- 
tion trends to get any reliable idea 
of the future pattern. 

In 1958 estimate of world popu- 
lation was 2,852 millions, half of 
this total being confined to one- 
twentieth of the total land area. 
Some 1,956 millions live in the 
less-developed areas of South 
America, Africa and Asia. Seventy 
per cent. of the world population 
live under rural conditions. 

In 1958 estimate of the average 
world birth rate was 34 per 1,000 
persons, and the death rate 18 per 
1,000, giving an annual increase of 
1.6 per cent. (By comparison, the 
world’s food yield in 1958-59 went 
up by 4 per cent.) 

But further analysis of the birth- 
rate increase shows that it is most 
uneven. It is low in the highly- 
industrialised countries, and rela- 
tively high in the" less-developed 
parts of South America and parts 
of Asia. 

Countries having a high rate of 
growth have younger populations. 
The developed countries by com- 
parison are adding an increasing 
number of old people. 

When early-age deaths in the 
under-developed areas are re- 
duced, as they will be, and as 
removal of sickness makes for pro- 
ductive work among the main 
population, vast areas of the world 
can look forward to an increase in 
standards of living. 

Economists look on the popu- 
lation question from the aspect of 
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life-expectancy and dependency. 
The dependents are that propor- 
tion of the population unable to 
support itself. They may be re- 
garded as on the debit side of the 
national economy. A child is 
dependent until it reaches the pro- 
ductive years, which may be taken 
at around eighteen in Europe or 
the U.S.A., but very much earlier 
in the under-developed areas. 

If we regard the child as an 
investment, it follows that all 
resources, both public and private, 
expended on its development up 
to the productive years, must be 
regarded as capital outlay. | 

Each early death, therefore, is 
an economic loss of the capital out- 
lay made per child. Death at 
around forty years changes to a net 
economic gain, and a survival to 
sixty-five represents a net gain for 
the nation more than twice as 
great. 

In less advanced countries 
where life expectation remains 
around thirty years, only 50 per 
cent. of the children live long 
enough to enter the period when 
they can become productive 
workers, and only a fraction repre- 
sent a full dividend return at sixty 
or sixty-five. 

Premature death, therefore, is 
responsible for draining away at 
least half of a nation’s investment 
in human life. But already, eradi- 
cation of disease from different 
areas is showing what health can 
mean, in hard economic terms. 

In Pakistan, after ome season’s 
campaign against malaria, the rice 
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CHILD born between 1755 

and 1776 could expect to 
live 34 years. That was the 
average age life-expectation for 
the population. By 1816-40 the 
outlook had improved only 
slightly, to a life expectancy of 
41 years. 

Then, in the 19th century, 
the science of public health 
began to show rapid develop- 
ment. By the early years of 
the 20th century, the average 
life-term had gone to 57 years, 
and by 1940 to 66. By now it 
has passed into the 70s. 
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crop yield jumped by 15 per cent. 
In Haiti, an anti-yaws campaign 
covering 100,000 people resulted 
in an immediate rise of 5,000,000 
dollars in the national output. 

In Egypt’s Nile Valley, groups 
of plantations reported an increase 
of 50 per cent. in the wheat crop 
and 33 per cent. in the sugar crop, 
after anti-malaria campaigns. Thai- 
land enjoyed similar boosted 
output after one year’s work 
against malaria reduced case-rates 
from fifty per 1,000 to seven per 
1,000. 

Malaria in India alone involves 
an economic loss of £20,000,000 
a year, while in the Philippines 
economic loss due to death and 
disability from malaria and TB. 
together is put at £220,000,000. 

In the U.S.A., over 1,000,000 
years of future working life are 
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lost through TB., and tuberculosis 
rates in many of the under- 
developed regions are ten and 
more times worse. 

Reduction of these figures will 
show that the potential food 
supply for the world is not a fixed 
quantity determined by some 
mysterious iron law, as some 
population experts declare, but is 
a vast potential which in many 
areas has hardly been tapped. 

Human disability has been the 
reason why India and China get 
only ten-fifteen bushels of wheat 
per acre, as compared with forty 
m Western Europe, and why 
Japan gets seventy-six bushels of 
rice per acre to twenty-six in 
India. 

Looking solely at the population 
question, one factor emerges from 


statistics which some population 
experts appear to miss—that down 
through the centuries, as taken 
from the series which began in 
Stockholm in 1755, or within a 
given country in ‘a much shorter 
time, increased prosperity normally 
brings lower birth-rates. 

In the developed countries, 
which may be taken as the pattern 
on which the now undeveloped 
areas will emerge, it is not birth- 
rates, but the increasing life span, 
which has made the greatest im- 
pact on population levels over the 
past half-century. 

Actual birth-rates for all devel- 
oped countries have dropped 
enormously since the 19th century, 
to a point where, in some coun- 
tries, people are already worried 
by their declining birth-rates. 


The Friendly Red Admiral 
[ KNow not why the sight of an old brown horse plodding 
slowly down the road by himself should move me to the 
very depths of tenderness and affection. 
He enters a field where a donkey is grazing. The donkey 


looks up and they recognise each other. It all seems a part 
of the autumn spirit and a link, though I cannot explain 
why or how, between the present and the past. The horse 
and donkey are really old acquaintances, I imagine, but 
animals have a way of making and receiving communica- 
tions that we must have lost. 

I myself have established relations with a butterfly by 
merely wishing to, so that actually he alighted on my out- 
stretched hand—a Red Admiral—and I have done the 
same with a starling who had flown down my chimney by 
mistake, and with wasps and with bees. 

Forrest Rep, Private Road 


BREFORE a man marries he carries his girl's picture in his 
wallet. After he marries, what else can he use his wallet 
for ? 
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Have you stayed young 

enough still to take a 
chance ? 


What Life 
has 
Taught Me 


WALT DISNEY 


BELIEVE we all learn about 

the same basic things from life. 
How to earn our keep. How to get 
along with our family, the com- 
panions of our youth, our business 
associates, our neighbours. How to 
deserve success by personal effort. 

Not that we always practise 
what we learn. But the lessons are 
there, posted in big letters on the 
blackboard of our years. Sheer 
persistence toward a goal, through 
little things and big, stands out as 
an essential. Doing the best with 
what you've got, no matter how 
modest the talent may seem. Never 
to be subdued in the spirit. Never 
to quit battling because you have 
lost a skirmish. The willingness to 


assume responsibility, and abide 
by it, for your own fortunes. The 
assertion of self without blaming 
others or your “ heritage”, for 
your “luck”. And above all, per- 
haps, to realise that no man can do 
it alone in this complex modern 
world. 

By sharing and giving pleasure, 
comfort and satisfaction to others, 
we best serve ourselves: that has 
been proved in our business codes 
as well as our social relations. The 
Golden Rule says it most impres- 
sively—and it operates today as it 
has since first it reflected the gist 
of human and religious wisdom 
and aspiration. 

When I was twenty-one, I went 
broke for the first time. I slept on 
chair cushions in my “ studio” in 
Kansas City and ate cold beans out 
of a can. But I took another look 
at my dream and set out for Holly- 
wood, 

Foolish? Not to a youngster. An 
older person might have had too 
much “common sense” to do it. 
Sometimes I wonder if common 
sense isn’t another way of saying 
“ fear”. And fear too often spells 
failure. 

In the lexicon of youth there is 
no such word as “ fail”. Remem- 
ber the story about the boy who 
wanted to march in the circus 
parade? When the show came to 
town, the bandmaster meeded a 
trombonist, so the boy signed up. 
He hadn’t marched a block before 
the fearful noise from his trom- 
bone caused two old ladies to faint 
and a horse to run away. 
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The bandmaster demanded: have a good many grey hairs, and h 
“Why didn’t you tell me you what a lot of people would call 
couldn’t play the trombone?” common sense. 
And the boy said: “ How did I But if I’m no longer young in 
know? I never tried before!” age, I hope I stay young enough in 
Many years ago, I might have spirit never to fear failure—young 
done just what that boy did. enough still to take a chance and 
Now I’m a grandfather and march in the parade. 
Our Debt to the Ladybird 
‘Tue Ladybird can be credited with having saved us all from 
starvation since time immemorial because it feeds 
exclusively on aphides, or greenfly. If aphides were allowed 
to go their own way they might well eat every green thing 
in the world in a short space of time, and we should all die 
of starvation. Because of the wonderful service it renders to N 
humanity, the ladybird was dedicated, somewhere back in 
the Middle Ages, to the Virgin Mary, and that is how it Lo: 
came by its name: it really means beetle (or bird) of Our han 
Lady. 

The female ladybird lays anything up to 1,500 orange- a 
coloured eggs, always near a plentiful supply of food, and one 
when the youngsters appear, in the form of larvae, they Sar 
lose no time in getting to work on the greenfly. lin 

One of the most common questions that are asked about 
ladybirds is whether we can tell their age from the spots on r 
their backs. We cannot. The spots on the back, together with 
the colour of the wing-cases themselves, indicate the species bee 
to which the creature belongs; and there are more than 2,000 and 
different species of ladybirds in the world. In these islands per 
alone there are about fifty, and all of them are doing mag- twe 
nificent work on our behalf. yea! 

E. RoBeRTS am 
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After Due Reflection noti 
A PRETTY young lady presented a cheque at a bank for lect 
cashing. The clerk examined it quickly and asked : “ Can S100 
you identify yourself ?” Tor 

Looking puzzled, the girl dipped into her handbag and woc 
pulled out a small mirror. She glanced in it for a moment, ton 
and then said, “ Yes, it’s me all right.” and 

, trie 


(CONTINUAL cheerfulness is a sign of wisdom. 
Old Irish Saying 


“He moans his poetry in 
his sleep’ and keeps my 
husband awake” 


WITH LORD 
DUNSANY IN 
AMERICA 


PATRICK MAHONY 


OT long ago, before I returned 

to the United States, I visited 
Lord Dunsany’s grave at Shore- 
ham, near Sevenoaks in England. 
Lord Dunsany had been dead two 
years, and only five years ago he 
was visiting me at my home in 
Santa Barbara, California—revel- 
ling in our poetical setting between 
the mountains and the sea. 

At one time his popularity had 
been great with American readers, 
and several of his plays had been 
performed in New York in the 
twenties. But in the last twenty 
years he had been neglected, and I 
am happy that his return to the 
U.S.A. brought him back to the 
notice of the public. I arranged 
lectures for him, on which occa- 
sions he was nearly mobbed twice. 
Touring the film studios in Holly- 
wood, Bing Crosby and Red Skel- 
ton both begged for his autograph, 
and a world-famous movie queen 
tried to cover him with kisses 
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when she met him at a formal re- 
ception in his honour! 

Certainly Lord Dunsany was 
the last of the great eccentrics, and 
I believe he shrewdly knew the 
interest felt by the public in a 
writer’s eccentricities. He was the 
answer to a journalist’s prayer. No 
one could look more extraordinary, 
more handsome or more absurd. 

There was something of Don 
Quixote in him, for he. loved to 
support lost causes and to advance 
paradoxical opinions. He held a 
passionate horror of injustice and 
a wild determination to correct it 
without counting the cost. 

How well I remember the time 
I arranged a lecture for him in 
New York. It was a cold night and 
the hall was large and draughty. 
Lord Dunsany sat on the stage, 
awaiting his cue somewhat miser- 
ably. Before he began he called the 
manager and complained about a 
draught at the back of his neck. 
“I’m sorry, Lord Dunsany,” said 
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the man, “ that draught is due to 
people opening the door to come 
in to hear you lecture.” 

So the great Irish writer began 
weaving with words of magic the 
exordium of his lecture. Then he 
lashed out against the verse of T. 
S. Eliot, whom he accused of in- 
fantilism. “His poems have 
positively no meaning,” he bel- 
lowed in his stentorian voice. 
“ They are without rhyme, metre 
or rhythm!” 

In a trice he felt the draught 
again and fairly shouted to the 
manager: “ Where’s that draught 
coming from now?” And the 
manager, a fan of T. S. Eliot, fired 
a broadside: “ That draught, sir, 
is coming from the door opening 
to let people out of your lecture.” 

But | think mainly of the quieter 
times I had with him. If his mind 
was often out of tune with the age 
in which he lived, he could also 
turn on his Irish charm at will. He 
did this when I took Mrs. Little- 
field Smith, an American poetess, 
to see him in the summer of 1952. 
He read us some of his poems and 
so enchanted her that she asked 
him and his wife to come to Cali- 
fornia and be her guest during the 
winter. Lady Dunsany refused, 
but her husband decided to 
accept. 

I met him at the dock of the 
Cunarder Queen Mary in the fol- 
lowing March, his first return to 
U.S.A. in thirty years. There he 
was, wearing a large Western hat, 
looking more like Buffalo Bill than 
an Irish poet of high ancient line- 


age. The boat was late and I was 
trying to hurry him through the 
customs in order to catch ! ‘s plane 
for the coast. He was travelling 
with four rather wern suitcases, 
one of which contained copies of 
his books which he was in the 
habit of continually rereading. 
The customs officer eyed it sus- 
piciously as I asked if it was neces- 
sary to open all the cases. 

“Is this the Lord Dunsany who 
wrote The Book of Wonder?” he 
asked. Upon confirmation his face 
took on an unmistakable Irish 
smile, ““ Anyone who could write 
that book would not be likely to 
make a false declaration!” And he 
quickly marked the baggage 
accordingly. 

I put Dunsany on his ’plane and 
planned to reach the coast myself 
about a month later. In about one 
week I got a frantic letter from 
Mrs. Smith asking for help. “ Lord 
Dunsany is being lionised by 
everyone, but he has an awful 
habit of getting up in the middle 
of the night to extract from the 
refrigerator some food he fancies. 
He takes out the perishable food 
and leaves it on the floor, with the 
result next day some of it has gone 
bad. He moans his poetry in his 
sleep and keeps my husband 
awake... .” 

I could see that I must reach 
the coast earlier than I had 
planned and take the great man of 
the hands of his hostess, which I 
did. He came to stay at my house 
and behaved himself perfectly. I 
believe he liked the system of 
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servantiess California where we all 
do our share. I found that he knew 
how to wash dishes and to clean 
house (after all, he had been on 
five African safaris). 

After a visit to the macabre and 
fantastic gardens of Madame 
Ganna Walska, not far from my 
home, he became engrossed with a 
weird tree here which is called 
the “man eater”. That evening 
Lord Dunsany began feeling the 
growing pains of the story about a 
man eaten by this tree. 

He asked for music, and I 
played him Wagner—the Siegfried 
‘-Idyli—on the gramophone. He 
listened on a large sofa in my hall, 
absolutely motionless, his face im- 
mobile. One evening, Lord Dun- 
sany said: “I am going to write 
my story now, and shall lock my 
door. Let no one disturb me even 
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if the house catches fire.” (In a 
flash, I thought of the story, obvi- 
ously apocryphal, of the time a 
footman made a noise outside his 
room, and he is said to have flung 
the footmen over the banisters 
because he lost a thought—and 
doubtless he also lost a footman.) 

And there he stayed writing, 
forgetting his dinner, for over 
three hours. When he read us the 
story I realised that he had been 
right to Madagascar, the setting 
of his man-eating tree—by means 
of a magic carpet. He readily 
admitted that he became haunted 
by his characters. After he wrote 
the charming King of Elfland’s 
Daughier, he told me he found it 
impossible to write another line for 
am entire year, so thoroughly was 
his mind peopled with the char- 
acters of his own creation. 
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‘THERE is no doubt that it is the thrill involved thet captures 

the jockeys—the thrill of sitting on a high-class thorough- 
bred and sailing over obstacles at top speed. 

Some years ago, when I was speaking to Martin Molony, 


Part of the Routine 


one of the greatest National Hunt jockeys of all ume, I 
said: “Don’t you think you’re taking too many chances by 
accepting so many rides on bad horses?” 

He smiled cheerfully. “If you cam convince me that a 
bad horse can give me a worse fall than a good one, then 
I'll agree with you,” he replied. 

That can be taken as typical of the spirit in which these 
jumping boys face the prospects of falls and serious injuries 
as part of their daily routine. 

CLIve GraHaM in the Daily Express 


THE only thing that can go out every night without looking 
dissipated ts an electric light bulb. 


It was all so easy—why hadn’t she 
started this long before ? 


I was a Border Smuggler 


E,. O'HANLON 


URING the war years I 

lived within a few hundred 
yards of the Border, in a hitherto 
uneventful spot, but one which 
was considerably enlivened and 
occasionally brought into the news 
by the fillip which war conditions 
gave to illicit trading. 

In those days of insecurity and 
broken standards risks were taken 
which could mean a meteoric rise 
to opulence or a period of time 
in a disreputable building, which 
detention, however, left no blot 
on the escutcheon of the victim. 

Of course, there were those 
who, afraid of the stream, re- 
mained in the eddies, and indeed, 
our lack of courage, coupled with 
the circumstances of war, meant 
that the canine quadruped, held 
in such contempt by all, was often 
within barking distance, if not 
already sneaking up to our por- 
tals. But here was opportunity; a 
little effort imbued with the 
thrilling element of risk and one 
might beat him off for ever. 

Many and varied were the 
commodities eagerly sought on 
both sides of the border and as 
varied, indeed, were the methods 


found for transporting them, to 
which the years have given an 
aura of humour, lacking at the 
time. Latent business acumen 
came to light which might other- 
wise have lain dormant, and never 
was the theory of the “round- 
about and the swings” so aptly 
applied and accepted. 

To all of us there comes a 
time when convention palls, we 
long to throw it to the wind, and 
deviate from the straight and 
narrow path. Such were my sen- 
timents when I decided to 
smuggle. 

For some reason unknown to 
us, the uninitiated, this trading 
fluctuated with an _ uncertainty 
that was the downfall of the un- 
wary; things went “on” and 
“off” as though pandering to 
the whims of some fickle, mer- 
cenary goddess. I had heard of 
small things which were easy to 
handle, such as spools—yes, 
ordinary spools of thread. 

Now, here was something 
obtainable on my side of the 
formidable line, easy to transport 
and too insignificant to be suspec- 
ted of playing a part in business. 
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Two Tormentors 

ALL this life is indeed a tribulation to the understanding. 

For there are two tormentors of the soul, tormenting it 
not at once, but alternating their tortures. The names of 
these two tormentors are Fear and Sorrow. 

When it is well with thee thou fearest, when it is ill 
thou dost sorrow. He who is not deceived by the prosperity 
of this world is not broken by its adversity. 
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Except your sartorial qualifica- 
’ tions justified it, the purchase of 
more than two or three at a time 
was unwise, so weeks elapsed as 
I patiently gathered my store. All 
black and white they were, for 
in those utilitarian days interven- 
ing shades, in many walks of life, 
were overlooked. 

I can never quite remember the 
exact number I had collected, but 
I would say it was in the region 
of three dozen, when the urge to 
take them “across” overpowered 
me. I longed to get into the 
swim while the going was good, 
and money made in this secretive 
way had an attraction all its own. 
So one quiet afternoon I decided 
to do the deed; carefully con- 
cealing my loot on my thin 
accommodating body until it 
assumed rotund, but, I hoped, 
unsuspected proportions. 

I will always recall with 
pleasure the thrill I felt as I set 
out on that short journey. You 
might say, indeed, I was “ reel- 
ing” with excitement and plea- 
sant anticipation. I was on to a 
good thing, and after this initia- 
tion it would be plain sailing, as 
they say. And what dreams I in- 
dulged in as I walked along that 
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green-fringed road! Dreams, in- 
deed, that could only be justified 
were I carrying and disposing of 
nuggets of gold. The spools 
nestled close reassuringly when, 
once or twice, thoughts of authori- 
tative interception crossed my 
mind. However, unmolested, I 
soon reached my destination—a 
quiet country shop, where I knew 
such things as my “loot” were 
accepted. A sense of victory stole 
over me as I entered. It was all 
so easy—why hadn’t I started this 
long ago? 

The shop, part of the dwelling 
by the way, was, luckily, without 
a customer at that moment, and 
the comely daughter of the house 
smiled from behind the counter. 
In a low voice—one could never 
shout on a job like this—I told 
her what I had, and taking them 
from here, there and everywhere 
quickly placed them before her. 

She looked at them, but some- 
how didn’t display the enthusiasm 
I expected. Wasn’t there gain for 
everyone in this? I thought. Pen- 
sively she looked at them again; 
then, looking me in the eye she 
said: “Spools, aye Well, 
Miss, I’m not too sure, just wait 
till I ask me mother,” and she 
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crossed the narrow hall to the 
kitchen. 

My heart was missing beats. 
Plainly I heard, “Are we still 
buying spools, mother?” and the 
answer, “No, dear, no, they’re 
off.” I did not trust my ears until 
the answer was relayed to me in 
the same concise words by the 
girl, who, sensing my disappoint- 
ment and humiliation, spoke 
kindly, but flippantly affixed the 
over-worked “ sorry.” 

My first impulse, a primitive 
one, no doubt, was to fire them, 
Aunt Sally-wise, at her head; but 
that would be infra-dig and, any- 
way, how could she be held re- 
sponsible? I fastened my eyes 
on the unwanted reels; there they 
stood on the counter like so many 
dice, their lowest sides turned up 
against me. 

For some reason, which I can- 
not recall, she would not take 
them at any price. So I gathered 
them up and literally put them 
“on” again, for, even on the 
road home, were I caught with 
such conclusive evidence as to my 
intention, I'd have been in for 
a lot of trouble. How I hated 


them now; their bony edges 
pressed in my flesh like instru- 
ments of torture making the 
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journey home seem twice as long. 

Dejected, I reached home to 
be greeted with derisive laughs 
and I-told-you-so looks by the 
members of my family. Never did 
they seem more  tantalisingly 
smug. “Well, anyway,” one of 
them remarked, “ we won’t have 
to buy spools for a long time to 
come.” 

I was always grateful that, out- 
side my family, no one knew of 
my abortive venture, or if they 
did they were tactful enough not 
to mention the fact. All the same, 
I had doubts occasionally, when a 
neighbour’s child would come to 
the door, requesting: “Me ma 
says could you lend her some 
black thread to sew Pat’s coat.” 
You know, I always felt like 
saying: “ Black thread is it... 
Child, dear, we’ll never run short 
of it again.” 

Well, the years have rolled on 
since then, and though I have 
sought it in other devious ways, 
the only gold I still possess is in 
my dreams. Did I miss the tide? 
Perhaps, and, therefore, remained 
in the backwaters. But I do know 
that for many years after my 
escapade, the sight of opulence 
made me think of one thing... 


spools. 


NOTIce outside an Irish monastery: “Trespassers will not 


be prosecuted.” 


TERENCE SHEEHY in The Spectator 


“THE finest collection of old china I ever saw was owned 


by a racing tipster.” 


“ And I suppose he started it all with just a few mugs.” 
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By way of reply to the “I’d Hate to 


Man” article in a recent tssue 


Me....Vd Hate 
to be a 
WOMAN 


P. MCLAUGHLIN 


WH I look at my wife with 
Y her hair screwed into the 
most miserable looking pipe- 
cleaner-curlers and half the scalp 
tortured away at that, and when I 
think the only thing I need is a 
good chamois duster (I’m next in 
line as a stand-in for Yul Brynner), 
I revel in the fact that I am a man. 

A pimple doesn’t bother me, a 
wrinkle is a fine line of character 
and I don’t have to mutilate my 
toes and stilt along at a perpen- 
dicular angle for anything or any- 
one. What man, I ask you, would 
sit in a hairdressing establishment, 
allow himself to be inserted under 
the sputnik-like machine (which 
must always testify to our superi- 


oritvy) and be baisted and baked 
for hours and hours? None I 
know. Siberia or Nigeria would 


be preferable. 

Look at the excuses made for 
us, and by women too. “ My 
Paddy: he has to be waited on 
hand and foot—but then I'd hate 
a henpecked husband,” or “ Paddy 


is so untidy, but, the poor dear, 
his mother. simply doted on him.” 
And the children are our greatest 
supporters: “ My daddy says this 
and my daddy says that,” and 
what little boy or girl at some 
stage doesn’t wish to be like 
daddy? 

I'd hate to be a woman, for it’s 
a man’s world. Take up any 
magazine. “You, too, can be 
alluring to HIM if you wear our 
pulsating pagan lipstick. He will 
not be able to resist.” But he is 
atle to resist, desist, feint, thrust, 
parry and may allow himself like 
a playful fish to hook what he con- 
siders a worthwhile bait. He is not 
being chased, He is chasing. 

And then think of the chase. Do 
we ever sit wondering “ Will I get 
that "phone call or won’t I?” It is 
sad, really. How many nice little 
girls sit in their nice little offices 
waiting for not-so-nice all-too- 
scarce males to say, “What are 
you doing tomorrow night?” He 
is quite sure nothing, but she has 
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to be her feminine self and say, 
“ Hold on till I look up my diary.” 
He then could say, “ Don’t worry 
—I’ll ring again,” for unlike Eve 
he has Joan, Betty, Mary, Eileen— 
an ever-ending list to fall back on. 
She quickly remembers and says, 
“ Oh-oh-no-nothing.” She is 
happy; he content—perhaps. 

I know when I am out of the 
office I feel caged. I love my home, 
but I like to return there when the 
chores are done, the children 
washed and happy and coming to 
Daddy to hug and kiss him good- 
night. The one or two occasions 
on which I had to act as maid 
when herself was ill almost put me 
in the lunatic asylum. 

How was I, for instance, to 
know that epsom salts weren’t 
sugar, that if you haven’t suffi- 
cient liquid in a saucepan it burns, 
that the gas meter doesn’t take 
crooked coins and that when I 
would finally manage to insert one, 
the gas would blaze and relieve me 
of my only claim to fungus—my 
eyebrows? No, I was a happy man 
the day I sauntered forth with my 
brief-case under my arm. 

I like being a man because we 
are natural creatures. We don’t 
have to put on war-paint for the 


“Wake up! Wake up!” 


chase. We don’t have to bundle 
ourselves into suits of armour; we 
can walk, talk, drink and swear 
naturally. All is forgiven us mere 
men—in song, in play, in theatre, 
in life, e.g., “ He can come home 
as late as can be; home without 
him is no place for me; can’t help 
lovin’ that man o’ mine.” 

Think of it—we get away with 
murder. If we are ugly, we are 
attractively ugly. If we are bach- 
elors we are good-time boys. We 
are never, never called frustrated 
and we are boys for ever. We don’t 
suffer remarks like “ She’s no 
chicken—she’ll never see thirty 
again, except on a door.” From 
Biblical days and onwards we 
males have been protected and 
pampered. 

I’m not sure we deserve it all, 
for my spirit is still moved by the 
thought of those brave little 
women who tied themselves to 
railings for their rights, or that the 
world might not be a better and 
more peaceful place if we had 
more women seated at world con- 
ference tables. 

I'm not weakening — please 
don’t think so. Me—I°d hate to be 
a woman for oue very good manly 
reason: I LOVE THEM. 


Ba 


“Why? What’s the trouble, nurse?” 
“T forgot to give you these sleeping pills.” 


HE’s the kind of guy who goes in the revolving door behind 
you and comes out ahead of you. 
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How did those shellfish get 
into a Carlow field ? 


Legends 
of Our 
LAKES 


G. S. LANE 


 taputnhnbadntndadndudutstuduatndatadstadads( | 
A CONSIDERABLE portion of 

Irish folk-lore is devoted to 
the origin of lakes and rivers. The 
tenacity with which these colour- 
ful legends persist in the country- 
side is amazing. 

About ten years ago I met a 
sprightly octogenarian near Dring 
on the southern shore of Lough 
Gowna. He informed me that 
Lough Gowna and Lough Erne 
owed their existence to a fairy calf 
which, appropriately enough, lived 
in a well known as Tobergowna 
near Granard. 

For some unknown reason the 
calf took a notion ome day to 
travel. He left the well, and made 
a bee-line for Ballyshannon. The 
water of the well surged after him 
in such volume that it formed the 


Condensed from 


Erne system of lakes before it 
reached the Atlantic. 

The Annals of the Four 
Masters cite a different, although 
not necessarily contradictory, 
origin for Lough Erne - According 
to this version, Fiacha Labhruinne, 
King of Ireland several centuries 
before the Christian era, defeated 
a Firbolg tribe, the Ernai, which 
inhabited the area now covered by 
the lough. 

After their defeat the lough 
suddenly appeared and covered 
them. Hence its old name, Lock 
Eirne, Perhaps the fairy calf had 
just passed the battlefield at an 
awkward moment for the van- 
quished. 

The traditional origin of Lough 
Neagh bears a striking resem- 
blance to that of Lough Erne as 
given by the Four Masters. The 
ancient name of this district was 
Liathmhuine (grey copse or 
shrubbery). 

It was conquered by Eochy Mac 
Maireda, a Munster chieftain. 
Apparently his occupation was of 
short duration; for a sudden in- 
undation drowned himself and 
most of his family and followers. 

The vast body of water thus 
created became known as Loch- 
nEchach (Eochy’s lake). By a 
process of evolution so common in 
place-names, it arrived at its pre- 
sent form, Lough Neagh. 

To lend colour to the legend it 
was claimed that, even in compar- 
atively recent times, ancient build- 
ings were occasionally visible in 
the depths of the lough. 


the Irish Press 
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In his well-known poem, Let 
Erin Remember, Tom Moore went 
so far as to describe them as 
round towers. As these latter 
structures were unknown here 
prior to the gth century, the 
Lough Neagh buildings, if any, 
must have taken some other form. 

One remarkable feature of the 
Lough Neagh legend is that it 
appears to date only from about 
100 A.D. While this is by no means 
conclusive, it does lend a certain 
amount of support to the theory 
that this and several other lakes 
of alleged sudden appearance may 
have resulted from huge landslides 
or the subsidences due to earth- 
quakes. 

Such a theory is by no means so 
far-fetched as it might seem. The 
Four Masters give a well-authen- 
ticated account of a lake thus 
formed in the Killoran district of 
County Sligo in 1490 A.D. 

The record reads: “ There was 
a great earthquake at Sliabh Gamh 
(the Ox Mountains) by which 100 
persons were destroyed, among 
whom was the son of Manus 
Crossagh O’Hara. Many horses 
and cows were also killed by it, 
and much putrid fish was thrown 
up; and a lake in which fish are 
(now) caught, sprang up in the 
place.” 

The lake subsequently dis- 
appeared, but has left its name in 
the townland of Moymlough 
(Maidhm-loch, the erupted lake). 

Complete mystery surrounds the 
disappearance of the four lakes 
which a strong tradition claims 


once existed close to where the 
town of Carlow now stands, and 
from which it is believed to have 
derived its name. 

Relying on the spelling, ceith- 
iorlach, as given in the Annals of 
the Four Masters and translated 
by him as Quadruple Lough, 
O’Donovan is inclined to favour 
tradition. 

Half a century ago there lived 
beside the ruins of Sleaty Abbey, 
two miles north of Carlow, a 
venerable, cultured man, Tom 
Dunny, who for many years was 
steward of a farm owned by 
Carlow College. 

His mind was steeped in the 
lore of the district, and he was a 
firm believer in the former 
existence of Carlow’s four lakes. 
In proof of his contention, he 
showed me the remains of in- 
numerable small shellfish which 
had been uncovered by the plough 
in a field which sloped down 
sharply to the River Barrow on the 
eastern side of the abbey ruins. 

This certainly indicated that at 
some remote period the field was 
under water for a long time. If the 
lakes were once there, nothing 
short of a great cataclysm such as 
an earthquake could account for 
their disappearance. 

In the limestone regions of the 
west, particularly in Galway and 
Roscommon, there is a number of 
lakes which disappear temporarily 
in abnormally dry summers. 

The largest I have seen with 
this playful habit is Lough Fun- 
shinagh, five or six miles north- 
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west of Kiltoom, County Ros- 
common. At winter level it must 
cover 300 or 400 acres. A few 


years ago I walked dry-shod 
across its bed to the hole near the 
centre, through which the last 


drop of its water had vanished. 
Where it went is a matter of 


Lough Ree, two miles distant, 
through a subterranean channel in 
the limestone. At the time Lough 
Ree was exceptionally low. 

The following winter Lough 
Funshinagh was back as large as 
ever, but minus the coarse fish 
which, if local accounts can be 


believed, out-numbered the Dun- 
more East herrings. 


conjecture. The only logical in- 
ference is that it drained into 


a 


Philosopher with Clippers 

Tue West of Ireland is the most beautiful part of the 
island. It is also the most refreshingly surprising. For 

instance, the hedges are crimson in Connemara, not green. 

The “Englishman”, who as often as not is a Celt 
deranged by an affectation of superiority which sets him 
touring all over the world in order to find someone to 
whom to be superior, when he hears that in Ireland the 
green hedges are red, will at once exclaim with great 
gusto: “ How like the Irish.” 

Yes, they are, for in Connemara the lime-free soil is 
most favourable to the growth of fuschia, and these bushes 
make excellent hedges for they can be planted by merely 
breaking off a branch and sticking it into the earth. 

He would have a further feeling of superiority if he 
could adopt the story of the tourist and the Irishman 
whom he saw clipping one of these hedges with an out- 
worn pair of shears. He gave the following gratuitous 
advice : 

“Say, if you got those clippers ground and set and 
tightened up a bit, you would do twice the work.” 

“ But I haven’t got twice the work to do.” 

OLIVER ST. JoHN GOGARTY 


“Tip you know that in parts of Kerry they milk the cows 
on their backs ?” 

“ Wisha, no. Why ? 
“To keep the cream on top.” 


> 


AS a cure for worrying, work is better than whiskey. 
THomas EpIson 
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The Ghost that Came Back 


—as Promised 


S'8 TRISTRAM BERESFORD, WHO 

died on June 16, 1701 and was a 
member of a well-known Waterford 
family, survives in history as a par- 
ticipant in one of the weirdest 
ghost stories of all time. 

He was married to Nicola Sophia 
Hamilton, a young lady who was 
educated with John, Second Ear! of 
Tyrone. Thanks to this education, 
“a belief in a future state was not 
amongst their convictions” (as an 
old version of the story has it) and 
the young people made a mutual 
pact which, if successfully carried 
out, would prove conclusively that 
there was indeed a life after death. 

The Earl died in 1693 at the early 
age of 29. Two ‘days later Lady 
Nicola Sophia Beresford, looking 
pale and anxious, was noticed by her 
husband to be wearing a black rib- 
bon around her wrist. She told her 
husband that she was expecting to 
hear news of the death of her old 
school friend, the Earl of Tyrone. 
“He died on Tuesday at 4 o’clock,” 
she told her astonished husband. 
“Furthermore, I am going to give 
you a son.” 

Both these statements were later 
proved to be correct. The Earl had 
died, unexpectedly, at the exact time 
stated by Lady Beresford. 


lt was not until many years later, 
after her first husband had died, and 
she herself was very near death’s 
door, that Lady Beresford told her 
story to a friend. On that distant 
night the Earl of Tyrone had 
appeared at her bedside. As proof 
of his “ reality’ he had laid an ice- 
cold finger on her wrist. His ghostly 
touch had left a black mark and 
shrivelled flesh—a wound she con- 
cealed with a length of black ribbon 
she was to wear for the rest of her 
life. 

The Earl told her of his own 
death, that she would bear her hus- 
band a son, that she would marry 
again and bear more children, and 
that she would die in her 47th year. 
All these statements proved to be 
correct. 

Lady Beresford is buried in the 
Earl of Cork’s tomb in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, Dublin. 


Thank Him for “ Fingoism” 

We don’t want to fight, 

But, by Fingo, if we do 

We’ve got the ships, we’ve got the 
men, 

We’ve got the money too! 


A SILLY SONG, BUT IT CAPTURED 
the imagination of the British 


IT HAPPENED 


people when comedian G. H. 
MacDermott sang it in the music 
halls in 1878. 

That was the year when all 
Britain was excited over the Russo- 
Turkish war. Disraeli, in an arro- 
gant “gunboat-diplomacy” gesture, 
sent a British fleet into Turkish 
waters as a warning to Russia, and 
it seemed that war would break out 
at any moment between Russia and 
England, 

Then came the song (we have 
quoted only the first verse) which 
made MacDermott famous. Mac- 
Dermott—an Irishman, his real 
name was Farrell—was born on 
June 29, 1845, and will long be 
remembered for the new word he 
added to the language—Jingoism, 
as a description of aggressive 
patriotism. 

He was a man of great stature 
and aiways appeared on the stage 
in resplendent evening dress. When 
the “By Jingo!” song made him 
famous he insisted on being billed 
as ““ The Great MacDermott,” and 
he had his way. 


Head on a Spike 
S PROUD AS THE DEVIL HIMSELF, 
in the eyes of Londoners, was 


this gallant, arrogant man from 
Ulster, who liked to walk, head 
erect, at the head of his bare- 
headed gallowglasses when he 


visited the English capital for one 
of his many mock submissions to 
the English throne. 

“Shane the Proud”, they called 
this Irish chieftain. “ Lucifer was 
never puft up with more pryde 
nor ambytion than this O’Neile’’, 
was one contemporary account of 
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him. The Earl of Sussex tried on 
more than a dozen occasions to 
arrange the sudden death of the 
warlike Ulster prince. 

Finally on June 2, 1567, at the 
MacDonnells’ camp near Cushen- 
dun, County Antrim, Shane O’Neill 
was treacherously killed. The 
£1,000 blood-money on his head 
was handed over to the English 
Governor of Carrickfergus (in the 
same county) Captain Piers. 

For years the English had been 
convinced that O’Neill had the 
power to unite the quarrelling clans 
of Ireland and lead them to victory 
against the forces of occupation. 

Now, as an infallible sign to all 
Irishmen that such an alliance was 
a dream of the past, they displayed 
Shane O’Neill’s severed head on a 
spike above the gates of Dublin 
Castle, where it remained for five 
years. 


Father of Irish 

Republicanism 
[N STAFFORD STREET, DUBLIN, ON 

June 20, 1763, was born a man 
who was to become one of the most 
revered Irishmen of all times— 
Theobald Wolfe Tone. 

His father, Peter Tone, had esta- 
blished a successful coach-building 
business in Dublin and had inheri- 
ted a small farm in Bodenstown, 
County -Kildare. His mother, Mar- 
garet Lamport, was the daughter of 
a captain in the West India mer- 
chant service. 

The baby was christened after 
Theobald Wolfe, the name of his 
grandfather’s former employer at 
Castle Warden, County Kildare. In 
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the years to come he was destined 
to play a réle that led to the incep- 
tion of republicanism in _ this 
country and influenced the entire 
course of our modern political 
history. 


Scotland’s Immortal Isle 
THE FAR-OFF YEAR OF 563— 

almost 1,400 years ago—an Irish 
monk left his native land to preach 
Christianity to the inhabitants of 
the bleak Scottish highlands. They 
were called Picts, and their chief- 
tain gave the holy man from Ire- 
land and his companions the tiny 
island of Hy on which to establish 
themselves. 

This island—its name was Latin- 
ised into the more familiar one of 
Iona—soon became known as the 
Island of Cells. And the man who 
caused these cells to be built, the 
saintly Donegal-born Columcille, 
gathered around him a body of 
monks under a rule which was 
chiefly remarkable for its strict 
insistence on self-denial and 
asceticism. 

Columcille, who is regarded as 
having died in June, about the year 
597, founded in Iona a centre of 
piety and learning to which youths 
of noble, and even royal, blood 
flocked from all over Scotland, Eng- 
land, Scandinavia—and Ireland. 
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The saint spent some thirty-two 
years in all on the tiny island, to 
which he gave a lasting fame. And 
the reputation of Iona as a place of 
learning and sanctity continued to 
increase long after the death of the 
origina! founder. 


He Cheated the Gallows 

FFOR YEARS THE NAME OF LIDDY THE 
Highwayman was dreaded on the 

roads of the Irish midlands. Liddy 

was tall and handsome, but utterly 

ruthless. 

Munster-born and well-educated, 
he started his career by becoming 
one of the cleverest horse-thieves of 
his day. The many horses he stole 
changed colour overnight and were 
then ready for export to Britain. 

He switched from horse-stealing 
to highway robbery, and the Long- 
ford-Sligo road became his lucrative 
hunting-ground. He was twice cap- 
tured, and twice he escaped—once 
by vaulting, handcuffed, over the 
dock-rails in the courthouse where 
he was being tried. 

But the third time he found him- 
self in the arms of the law was an 
unlucky, fateful occasion for the 
robber. True, he escaped the gal- 
lows awaiting him in Omagh Gaol, 


but that was because he had 
cheated it by taking poison—on 
June 12, 1777 J.E. 


[Avy civil servant to colleague in hospital: 
“Don’t worry about the office. We’ve shared out all! 
your work. Anne makes tea, Jean does the knitting and I 


do the crosswords.” 


BY the time a couple can really afford to have children, 
they’re having grandchildren. 


ALR. 
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HISTORY OFF THE RECORD 
No. 4 of a series 


of Me,” s 
Silken Thomas 


‘ DONN LEARY 


HE glamour attaching to youth untimely slain has blinded critical 

eyes to the folly of Silken Thomas's uprising and to its criminal 
lack of system. The circumstances of his revolt stigmatise him as 
inept. He rose because his father, Garret Oge FitzGerald, had been 
executed; but that discreet man, though lodging perforce in the 
Tower of London, had not lost his head, and never did, though his 
son's behaviour would have afforded a valid excuse. And so Silken 
Thomas proceeded from false premises. and came. poor fellow, to 
dismal ones in the latter end. He brought down with him the 
great House of Kildare which, alone of the great Anglo-Norman 
families, had the power to resist Tudor aggression. 

Archbishop Allen, an Englishman, was less than scrupulous in 
money matters. A creature of Wolsey. he did not fall with his 
patron. He joined forces with the deceased Cardinal's apt pupil, 
Master Cromwell, and made quite a good thing out of the 
monasteries, until he met his death in an excessive haste from 
death. O’Brien of Thomond has the distinction of being one of the 
few descendants of Brian Boru who chose the wrong side, even 
temporarily. But enough of recorded history 


ND I hear,” said O’Brien, to them.” He sipped his wine 
“that you walked in on top with an added relish. 
of the Council and threw down Silken Thomas tossed off a 
their Sword of State to the divil bumper with the horrifying neg- 
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ligence of a youthful and un- 
tutored palate. 

“Let me tell you now,” was 
the eager reply. “ As soon as ever 
I got word my father was execu- 
ted—my black curse on the Tudor 
coward that murdered a defence- 
less man—I made for Dublin, 
140 good men behind me, and 
our galloping would rouse the 
dead. It roused Dublin, anyway. 
The people were running this way 
and that, burghers scampering to 
get in their bales and shouting 
they were robbed and mined, 
and an odd one of them making 
for a pike and crying the 
O’Byrnes of Wicklow were on 
top of them. But we never drew 
rein till we crossed the river and 
came to St. Mary’s Abbey where 
the Council was in session. You 
never saw a guard tumbling out 
quicker than those fellows when we 
came thundering up. Very civil and 
courteous they were with their 
‘make way, make way for the 
Lord Deputy.’ ‘Lord Deputy all 
right,’ said I in my own mind, 
‘but there'll be a vacancy for the 
post very soon.’” 

“ Aye,” chuckled O’Brien, 
“and nobody in too much of a 
hurry to fill it either.” 

“There are few who can fill 
it,” responded Silken Thomas 
modestly. “Well, anyway, in I 
marched to the Council Chamber, 
and found them all sitting like a 
lot of stuffed dummies with each 
man afraid to look at his neigh- 
bour, and they all expecting the 
Last Day.at the least. There was 
a harper following me, and the 
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doorkeeper attempted to stop 
him, saying, ‘no wild Irishman 
had leave to enter the Council, let 
alone bringing a seditious musical 
instrument along with him.’ I 
couldn’t hear rightly what answer 
he got, but the harper came in 
anyway, and he wasn’t long de- 
layed, I’m telling you.” 

“That man of yours,” said 
O’Brien, full of the sententious- 
ness of wine, “would make 
official business an excuse to 
get into Heaven if he ever got as 
far as the gate.” 

The Geraldine grinned expan- 
sively. “I’m thinking an un- 
official dirk was the only official 
pass my man had with him,” said 
he. “And then,” he continued, 
“do you know what I said to 
them?” He leaned back in his 
chair savouring again the sweet- 
ness of those unforgivable words. 

“Something strong, I war- 
rant.” 

Silken Thomas jump.d to his 
feet. He was reliving the mc aent. 
“TI took the Sword of State (you 
know the one—you often saw it 
on my father; more ornamental 
than useful, but it had a certain 
cachet), and I dashed it down on 
the table in front of them. It 
gave one hop and slid the full 
length of the table as far as 
Archbishop Cromer, and the poor 
man got as pale as a sheet. He 
sat there looking at it like as 
if “twas a deadly serpent that 
would rise up and bite him any 
minute.” 

“Small blame to the man,” 
said O’Brien. 
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* youU’RE MAKING CAME OF ME,” SAID SILKEN THOMAS 


“And then”—Silken Thomas 
paused for dramatic effect—‘“I 
looked at every one of them for 
a minute and they all afraid to 
meet my eye. You could hear a 
pin fall, and I said, ‘I have more 
mind to conquer than to govern, 
to meet Henry Tudor in the 
field than to serve him in office. 
And if all hearts in England and 
Ireland join in this quarrel, as I 
trust they will, then should he be 
a byword for his heresy, lechery 
and tyranny, wherein the age to 
come may score him among the 
ancient princes of most abomin- 
able and hateful memory.’” 

“What did you want dragging 
England in for?” grumbled 
O’Brien. 

“To keep him _ guessing.” 
Silken Thomas nodded his head 
in approval of his own astuteness. 

“TI don’t like lechery,” re- 
marked O’Brien, shaking his head 
deliberately. “After all, kings or 
chiefs, for that matter,” he added, 
“must get a little bit more lati- 
tude than ordinary people, and 
lechery is a very hard, mean kind 
of word for latitude. It’s a kind 
of word,” he went on, warming to 
his subject, “that would rankle 
in a man’s mind. Now if you 
called him a tyrant or a despot, I 
wouldn’t mind so much. Every 
man is flattered in a kind of way 
if you call him a tyrant or a 
despot, because after all it sug- 
gests he’s a strong, determined 


divil, even though you don’t 
agree with his point of view or 
his actions. But a charge of 


lechery can’t possibly be inter- 
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preted as flattery by any stretch 
of imagination. I’m sure he’ll have 
heresy in his nose for you, too. 
There’s a great deal to be said 
for this idea of a ruler making 
himself head of his own Church. 
I often thought ’twould be con- 
venient myself.” 

“Oh, but,” interrupted Silken 
Thomas, eagerly, “he wouldn’t 
let you be head of your Church. 
He’s the head, and he doesn’t 
want any more heads.” 

“A most irrational idea.” 
O’Brien was frankly disdainful. “I 
gave him credit for more states- 
manlike views. And does he 
imagine we'd prefer himself to 
His Holiness the Pope?” 

“°Tis littl use for him be 
imagining it,” answered Silken 
Thomas.“ “ Anyway, to make a 
long story short, Archbishop 
Cromer stood up, took me by the 
hand, and says he, ‘ My dear boy’ 
—he had a great regard for my 
father, you know——” 

“So well he might; we all 
had,” interjected O’Brien. 


“ Ah, sure ’twas only a term of 
endearment,” soothed O’Brien. 

“*My dear boy, consider well 
before you do this rash thing. 
What warranty have you that 
your father has been executed 
but the rumours of your enemies 
and his? And you by this rash 
act may make his execution 
certain, may undo his counsels 
and wise determinings. Garret 
Oge was in London before and 
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was accused by his enemies 
before, and returned triumphant. 
But you, if you persist in this 
frenzy, will prevent such issue to 
his fortunes and yours.’ Well, he 
gave me a bit of a stagger, for 
the Earl had as many tums in 
him that you’d never say he was 
down till you saw the stone laid 
on him; and then I reflected that 
he had no hope at all leaving the 
last time; and besides, there’s no 
smoke without fire. They’d never 
say he had been executed if 
Henry hadn’t laid some great 
torment on him at the very least.” 

He looked at the lord of 
Thomond for assurance. “The 
King had it in for your father, 
anyway,” said he. 

“And while I was_ thinking, 
the Archbishop began to weep, 
and said: ‘Let us forget this 
madness, and at least do nothing 
violent till we get sure word.’” 

“That’s a prudent man,” re- 
marked O’Brien, “and a good 
friend, but a most imprudent 
Lord Chancellor. I'd say he’d get 
a short knock for that if Henry 
gets the upper hand on us.” 

Silken Thomas frowned at the 
bare suggestion, but O’Brien re- 
fused to be put down. “All in 
good time,” said he; “’tis the 
wise man thinks of the second 
ford, and he isn’t drowned with 
the crowd.” 

“If I didn’t know you well,” 
retorted Silken Thomas, “I'd say 
you were afraid.” 

The Dalcassian looked at him 
from between half-closed eyes, 
but contented himself with re- 
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marking. “Ah, Thomas, I’m a 
nervous man myself. We can’t be 
all bold and dashing.” 

“Don’t be making game of 
me,” said Silken Thomas, en- 
chanted by. the compliment. 
“Well, I don’t know what I 
might have done then, only the 
harper I was telling you about 
started to sing about the glories 
of the FitzGeralds and the dis- 
honour of leaving unavenged the 
lord of Kildare. You should have 
seen the old porter when he heard 
the war-song being sung in the 
Council Chamber. He looked like 
a wet sparrow. Well, I need 
hardly tell you that these few 
notes put all the peace-making out 
of my head. Anyway, I’d look a 
terrible fool galloping through 
Dublin full of fire and brim- 
stone, and coming back again 
then nice and quiet and properly 
quenched. You know, we told a 
few people on the road what we 
were going to do to Henry Tudor, 
and what he’d be like when we 
were finished with him.” 

“TI don’t doubt but you did, 
indeed,” remarked O’Brien, rather 
drily. 

“Well,” continued Silken 
Thomas, with a certain note of 
appeal in his voice, “sure the 
people wouldn’t know what to 
believe if I was saying one minute 
my father was executed, and say- 
ing the next, maybe he wasn’t at 
all. Wouldn’t I be the laughing- 
stock of Ireland to be throwing 
down the Sword of State and 
then picking it up again and put- 
ting it on as meek as you like?” 
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The lord of Thomond shook 
his head sagely. “I have a ter- 
rible objection,” said he, “to 
having my head decorating a 
spike. I'd rather be a laughing- 
stock than a corpse any day. 
Mind you, I don’t want to be 
discouraging,” he added: hastily, 
“but I don’t hold with dramatic 
gestures much. I'd have kept that 
sword myself and maybe impoun- 
ded a few strong royal suppor- 
ters in case any accident might 
have happened to the Earl 
beyond. You could talk much 
stiffer then.” 

“T don’t agree with that at 
all,” interrupted Silken Thomas 
angrily. “I'd give Henry a piece 
of my mind, and let him know 
where he stands as far as I'm 
concerned.” 

“Well, what’s done is done,” 
muttered O’Brien. “ At the worst 
Henry is a heretic, and we'll have 
the Church to back us—Faith 
and Fatherland is our tune now.” 

“T don’t know,” replied Silken 
Thomas hesitatingly. 

“What don’t you know?” 

“T don’t know about the 
Church. You see, some of my 
men were a bit short with Arch- 
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bishop Allen.” 

“Oh, well! Hard words break 
no bones.” 

“It went beyond words.” 
Silken Thomas was visibly reluc- 
tant to speak. “ They captured 
him and brought him before me, 
and I told them, ‘ Take the 
clown away—’ ” 

He covered his face with his 
hand. Horrified, O’Brieri asked: 

“Do you mean to say they 
killed him?” 

Silken Thomas nodded. 

“You're ruined,” said O’Brien. 
“And what’s more,” he added 
bitterly, “you have ruined any- 
body else’s prospects of a success- 
ful rising. You have created a 
dangerous precedent. I hope it 
won’t be followed, but people will 
be afraid of it always. If a rising 
is to be accompanied by the 
murder of an archbishop, all the 
archbishops will be death on 
risings. Could you blame them? 
Every time a man renounces his 
allegiance to the King from this 
on the archbishops will say to 
themselves : ‘Silken Thomas 
again—one of us is for it now,’ 
and they'll close the ranks—and 
that will be the end of his rising.” 
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Progress Under Protest 


Two men were watching a big excavation job being done 
by machinery. “If it wasn’t for those machines,” said 
one, “a thousand men might be using shovels.” 


“Yes,” replied the other, 


“and if it wasn’t for those 


shovels 1,000,000 men might be using teaspoons.” 


THE soul sees no rainbow without looking through tears. 
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They occur more frequently 
in girls than in boys. And 
they’re no stigma 


What You 
Should Know 


about 
BIRTHMARKS 


LEO ROSENHOUSE 


VERYONE has at least one 

skin blemish; most people 
possess a surprising variety. If a 
dermatologist took a good look at 
your skin he’d probably find 
several hundred birthmarks, so- 
called. 

They are of two types; one is 
made up of tiny blood vessels, 
such as the familiar strawberry 
mark and the port-wine skin stain; 
the other is the pigmented mole 
composed of cells containing the 
skin colouring substance identified 
as melanin. 

The strawberry mark, or nevus 
of babies, is a benign or non- 


cancerous tumour of artery origin. 
It can be removed without dis- 
figuring surgery. About one baby 
in ten acquires such a mark. Con- 
trary to traditional belief, the mark 
is mot congenital, but appears 
always shortly after the baby is 
born. 

Proof of this is furnished by a 
survey conducted by Dr. Thomas 
Walsh, Jr., and Dr. Victor N. 
Tomkins, of Albany, New York. 
In checking 4,892 deliveries in 
obstetrical hospitals, they ascer- 
tained that there was not a single 
case where the tumour was pre- 
sent at birth; that the strawberry 
marks usually appear from one to 
six weeks after birth, and in the 
majority of instances, disappeared 
within a few months. Walsh and 
Tomkins showed that rapid and 
extensive growth of the marks 
occurred only when the tumours 
happened to overlie certain normal 
arteries. 

In treating small growths, 
physicians hasten the marks’ dis- 
appearance by applying dry ice. 
Large growths require an inter- 
ruption of the blood supply from 
the solitary feeding artery. This is 
done by injecting a hardening drug 
into or about the artery. 

Some cases have a spotless skin 
for many years, and then at the 
time of early adolescence, old age 
Or Menopause acquire those per- 
manent blemishes called moles. 

Actually, moles are smooth, 
fleshy, slightly elevated skin 
growths and they are very 
common, A mole may or may not 


Condensed from the American Mercury 


PEOPLE travel to learn. Most of them before they start should 


learn to travel. 
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contain hairs, and its colour may 
be like the surrounding skin or 
darker. Moles are rarely present at 
birth. They have usually no ten- 
dency to become malignant. 

A birthmark is often taken to 
be a freckle; but unlike the fickle 
freckle, a birthmark does not grow 
darker during the summer, or 
upon exposure to sunlight. A 
birthmark is usually identified by 
its distinct rounded outline, a 
characteristic uncommon to the 
shapeless freckle. 

Perhaps the easiest way to dis- 
tinguish the freckle from the 
birthmark is to consider freckles 
as an incomplete sun tan. The 
skin produces a dark colouring— 
melanin pigment—which prevents 
the sun’s rays burning the skin. 
When the melanin is distributed 
equally over the body, a person is 
said to have an attractive sun tan. 
When the melanin is spattered 
about, the result is a freckled skin. 

A recent medical survey indi- 
cates that birthmarks occur twice 
as frequently in girls as in boys. 
These marks are found mostly on 
the head and neck, and their fre- 
quency among females has led 
these doctors to believe such 
moles are related to the activities 
of the female sex hormones. 

Most moles of a dark colour 
may be considered harmless or a 
benign growth. Into this category 
go the brown pigmented moles, 
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those which are either raised or 
flat and which contain visible hair 
or fine hair and downy fuzz. Con- 
versely, black, dark-blue, and slate- 
coloured growths are considered 
potentially dangerous. Happily, 
children seldom have this kind. 

Skin specialists consider the 
“junction nevi” a_ birthmark 
which may become cancerous. The 
nevi is not readily distinguishable 
from ordinary moles, detection de- 
mands microscopic study preceded 
by a careful examination of the 
skin. 

The dermatologist will likely 
look for special junction cells that 
mark the border between the outer 
skin and the cutis (the skin layer 
just beneath the outer skin). These 
junction cells are in themselves 
harmless, but repeated irritation 
Or pressure transforms them to a 
melanoma or skin cancer. 

Any junction nevus birthmark 
located on the hands, feet, facial 
shaving area, or where friction is 
caused by clothing, eye-glasses, 
earphones, or jewellery, bears 
careful watching. If on the scalp, 
irritation might result from brush- 
ing or combing the hair; in the 
armpits, from tight sleeves or arm- 
holes. 

Constant picking at a mole with 
the fingernails or trying to remove 
it without proper medical care is 
simply asking for trouble. Home 
treatments such as self-cauterisa- 
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tion with dry ice or caustic soda 
are dangerous. The chemical irri- 
tation may cause a scar formation 
worse than the original blemish. 
Worse, such crude irritants can 
provoke growth of cancerous tissue 
in a junction nevus mole. 

The best way to keep check on 
suspicious moles is to examine any 
affected part of your body after 
every bath, then show the blemish 
to your doctor when submitting to 
a periodic physical examination. If 
the questionable mole is in an area 
of constant irritation, continue 
observation, checking for bleeding, 
sudden growth and change of 
colour, all signs of danger. 

Through the use of newly-devel- 
oped skin repair techniques, disfig- 
urement is not nearly the problem 
it once was. When the dermatolo- 
gist’s tattooing needle injects non- 
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irritating pigments into the port 
wine stain, for example, it disap- 
pears; or rather, the blemish now is 
the colour of normal skin. Such 
disguised pigmentation is perma- 
nent. 

Dry-ice therapy, electric-needle 
cautery, liquid-oxygen, radium, in- 
jections and surgery also effectively 
treat many forms of birthmarks. 

A birthmark should not be con- 
sidered a serious impairment. of 
one’s personal appearance. Medical 
skill and cosmetics together have 
contrived to remove or alter most 
blemishes. In the public’s eye, 
sympathy and disregard go a long 
way toward removing social stigma. 

Moreover, no matter how heavy 
the burden a birthmark seems to 
the sensitive person, he must not 
withdraw from his fellows and thus 
add psychological injury. 


AMonc Papal pleasantries it is related of Pius IX that when 
a diplomat was taking leave of him the Pope asked if 
there was anything he specially desired and the diplomat 
made the unexpected answer that he had one great desire, 
which was to be canonised by the Pope himself. (Probably 
he was one of the vague and loosely Catholic diplomats which 
the newly-founded Central and South American Republics 
were producing, who meant to say he wanted to be blessed.) 
But the Pope turned it by saying that in order to be 
canonised the diplomat would first have to be dead. “ How- 
ever,” he said with a delicate reference to the world of 
duplicity and pretence in which diplomats live, “if you will 
pretend to be dead, I will pretend to canonise you.” 
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“Po you really mean to tell me that he plays the violin 


like Yehudi Menuhin ?” 


“ Yes—under his chin!” 


American and Canadian 
women come specially to 
her Dublin salon 


THE 
IRENE GILBERT 
SUCCESS $ 


EDGAR W. BATTLE 


Mi IRENE GILBERT has 
built 


for herself an  inter- 
national reputation, and no 
wonder: not only is she a very 
talented dress designer, but a 
clever business woman also, as 


her growing business proves. 
Perhaps I have been most for- 
tunate in having an Irish father to 


give me imagination and a York- 
shire mother to instill in me sound 
business sense,” she told me. “ But 
—more than that—it is hard 
work, and working round the 
clock more often than not, that 


has brought me a measure of 
success.” 

“A measure of success” is 
surely an understatement, as Miss 
Gilbert has contributed much in 
putting Ireland on the world’s 
fashion map. Her fame has spread 
abroad to such an extent that she 
was invited to show one of her 
models at a recent summer-cottons 
exhibition in Paris. 

Many English women 
come to Irene for their 


today 
model 


STORY : 


gowns, and American and Can- 
adian women find it worth their 
while to make the long and expen- 


sive journey to her salon in 
Dublin. 

“An amusing incident hap- 
pened recently,” she told me. 


“One morning the door of the 
salon burst open and an American 
woman, panting with excitement, 
collapsed on to the nearest chair, 
hanging on to it as if she never 
intended to let go, crying ‘I made 
it!—I made it! ’ Imagine my sur- 
prise when, after having recovered 
her breath, she told me that for 
the last three years she had 
planned to travel from the States 
to visit my salon, but something 
always happened at the last 
minute, and she felt that the day 
would never arrive. I indeed felt 
very proud.” 

Then there was Lady Eaton of 
Canada. Let Irene take up the 
story. “ Lady Eaton is a charming 
old lady who has celebrated her 
eightieth birthday, yet she thinks 
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nothing of flying from Canada to 
Ireland to have a fitting and 
returning the following day.” 

Irene should certainly be very 
proud, remembering that London 
and Paris are so close and tempt- 
ing to fashion-conscious women. 

Patience is surely one of her 
virtues, and an essential one it is, 
too, so many are the demands 
made upon her talents and time. 
Apart from designing, cutting and 
fitting the models, she oversees 
the fittings for her many clients, 
also making herself readily avail- 
able to the numerous callers at the 
salon. 

“But when do you have time 
to relax and forget work?” I 
asked. 

“Not often, I can tell you; but 
when I do get away from work I 
usually read a lot—all types of 
literature and plenty of ‘ who-dun- 
its’, and as much sun-bathing as 
possible. In fact, on my annual 
holiday I like to go to Majorca and 
bake in the sun, and I don’t 
attempt to look at any fashions for 
the whole period.” 

It is hard to see how Irene even 
manages to steal a holiday, her 
programme is such a full one. 
During the early summer months 
she is busy working on her col- 
lection for autumn and winter, and 


during the winter months fo: 
spring and summer, culminating 
in her twice-yearly fashion shows. 
Then there is the constant stream 
of clients seeking her advice for 
gowns for social occasions. 

Irene has had ample oppor- 
tunity for observing the Irish- 
woman’s growing interest in 
fashion: “T’ve noticed a great 
change in the last eight or nine 
years. Women have improved con- 
siderably in their fashion sense, 
and in the care of their figures, 
posture and hair. With their grow- 
ing awareness, they are forcing 
buyers to keep up to date with 
their stocks. But why, ch why, 
don’t the men give them more en- 
couragement? After all, it is for 
them that women try to look their 
best, but most Irishmen don’t even 
notice the change in fashion.” 

And she went on: “ Though I 
have noticed that the rare cne who 
does come with his wife to advise 
her usually has a good fashion 
sense, and the woman feels more 
confident in her outfit.” 

Whatever the cause of their 
present indifference, Irishmen will 
not long remain indifferent to the 
charms of their womenfolk when 
such talented people as Irene 
Gilbert work towards making the 
women of today more alluring. 
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PARROT to visitor to Zoo: “No, I can’t talk. Now let’s 


see you fly.” 


NEVER have so many people lived so well so far behind 


before. 


“ He said World War II finished in June— 
and that’s the end of it” 


Paddy O’Neill—King of 
Broken Hill 


JAMES HOLLEDGE 


IS name was Paddy O’Neill 
and he was one of Australia’s 
greatest trade-union leaders. For 


twenty-five years he was un- 
crowned king of the booming 
silver, lead and zinc city of 


Broken Hill, in the western desert 
country of New South Wales. 

An almost legendary figure in 
the big mining centre, O’Neill 
controlled the all-powerful federa- 
tion of trade unions known as the 
Barrier Industrial Council—and 
that in turn. ruled Broken Hill. 

To O'Neill and his talent for 
bargaining and compromise Broken 
Hill owed years of industrial 
peace. For its citizens he won 
higher pay and better amenities 
than those of any other workers 
in Australia. 

Once it seemed that life in 
Broken Hill almost could not go 
on without Paddy O’Neill. As 
President of the Trades Hall Trust 
he ran local greyhound racing, 
boxing and wrestling. He was sec- 
retary of the Municipal Employees’ 
Union. He adjudicated on prices, 
evictions and even the official date 
World War II ended as far as 


Broken Hill was concerned. His 
fingers were in the running of the 
city’s band and its trams, and in 
deciding its hotel hours. He was 
even called on to settle quarrels 
between husband and wife. 

Shrewd, sincere, twinkling-eyed 
Paddy O’Neill was truly a pheno- 
menon of Australian trade 
unionism. He was born Eugene 
Patrick O’Neill at Wentworth, 
New South Wales, in 1876. His 
parents were Irish immigrants, 
and his father had his own pros- 
perous transport business. When 
the boy was fourteen the family 
moved to Broken Hill, where a 
year later his father died. 

Paddy and his brothers tried to 
carry on the business, but were 
ruined when their horses died 
through drinking contaminated 
water. Before long they were 
forced to take labouring jobs in 
the mines. 

Four of O’Neill’s brothers who 
worked below died prematurely of 
the dread miners’ complaints of 
the day. Paddy heeded his mother’s 
pleas and switched to work above 
ground. The future “King of 
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Broken Hill” was to labour for 
years as a carter for the city 
council before he became a full- 
time union official. 

O’Neill was only 16 when a 
bitter strike in 1892 benumbed 
Broken Hill and nearly erupted 
into an uprising. The four-month 
strike failed, and the miners’ 
union was all but smashed. Misery 
and starvation faced thousands, 
but young O’Neill learned a lesson 
he never forgot. He realised the 
miners failed in their strike, as 
they did again in 1908, because 
they lacked solidarity. They were 
divided and received little sup- 
port from other unions. 

Later, when Paddy O’Neill 
became a power in union affairs, 
his constant aim was a combina- 
tion of all unions in Broken Hill. 
When that was achieved in the 
Barrier Industrial Council in 1923, 
he became its first President. But 
thirty years’ work went into that 
final victory. 

Youthful Paddy saw develop in 
1892 the drama that nearly bathed 
the Silver City in blood. He de- 
cided that this was not the way to 
fight for workers’ rights. 

It began when 6,000 miners 
voted to strike following moves to 
reduce wages because of a slump 
in metal prices. Fearing violence, 
authorities rushed heavily-armed 
police from Sydney and Melbourne. 

Sullen strikers watched. Scuffling, 
jostling and near-rioting occurred 
almost daily as the police paraded 
the town. Then a spark was pro- 
vided when the mining companies 


imported “scab” labour from the 
city. 

On September 10, 1892, a train- 
load of new workers pulled in and 
was surrounded by a mob. The 
train was stoned and threats made 
to tar and feather any men who 
stepped off it. 

Police rushed to the scene and 
cleared a path to the train. The 
new arrivals were escorted off, 
but the irate miners surged for- 
ward and threatened to engulf 
both them and the police. Shots 
were fired over the miners’ heads, 
and they fell back. The oncoming 
“scabs” were installed in their 
quarters under heavy police guard. 

Soon some of the strikers with 
starving families drifted back to 
work, and the miners’ fight was 
doomed. The New South Wales 
Government then ordered the 
arrest of the strike leaders. 

Police armed with fixed bayonets 
made surprise raids and grabbed 
eight of them. Rushed to another 
town, they were tried for inciting 
to riot and sentenced to varying 
terms of imprisonment up to two 
years. 

Without leaders the miners were 
beaten, and trade unionism in 
Broken Hill took years to recover. 

O’Neill began to dabble in 
union affairs. As the city grew and 
municipal workers multiplied, they 
formed their own union and took 
Paddy off his sanitary cart to be 
their first full-time secretary. He 
then took a leading part in moves 
to absorb all Broken Hill unions 
into one powerful fighting group. 
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Misjudgment Day 


DURING 


the stage-coach days a 


drunk stumbled into 


Bangor Churchyard, Co. Down, and fell asleep among 
the gravestones. In the early morning the post car passed 
into town, with trumpet calls heralding its approach. 

The drunk wakened up, rubbed his eyes, and, seeing 
his surroundings, thought he had heard Gabriel’s trumpet, 
exclaimed: “ What, ne’er a one risen but me! This speaks 


bad for Bangor!” 
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To achieve that unity, however, 
took time and patience. Until then 
strikes in Broken Hill were almost 
as regular as the seasons. Although 
always bitterly fought, they were 
rarely successful. 

In another big stoppage in 1908, 
no one would supply the mine 
managers or non-strikers with 
food. They retaliated by bringing 
in a trainload from the adjoining 
state of South Australia—with a 
contingent of police. 

The police and the Broken Hill 
strikers clashed continually. They 
were stoned by hidden marksmen 
whenever they appeared on the 
streets. Far worse in the miners’ 
eyes were the “scabs”. On graves 
in the cemeteries inscriptions such 
as “ Scabbed in the 1908 Strike ” 
were chalked for decades on cer- 
tain headstones. 

Tirelessly over the years O’Neill 
continued to campaign for the 
establishment of a _ controlling 
body over all Broken Hill unions. 
The city’s last great strike took 
place over twenty months in 
1919-'20. It grew out of a trivial 
dispute into a bitter fight to settle 
outstanding grievances. When the 
mining companies finally capitu- 
lated to the united front the 
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unions had put up, it was realised 
there was good sense in what 
Paddy O’Neill had been demand- 
ing. 

On January 23, 1923, the Barrier 
Industrial Council was officially 
formed and O’Neill elected Presi- 
dent. At last he was “ King of 
Broken Hill” and entering on the 
work that was to make his name 
a legend. He plunged into the job 
of making his Barrier Industrial 
Council a powerful, unquestioned 
governing body. It comprised 
twenty different unions, and many 
of their officials objected to sur- 
rendering individual rights. Lean 
and grizzled-looking Paddy O’Neill 
alternately cajoled and bullied to 
get what he wanted. At times 
jealousy and rivalry made it neces- 
sary for him to have a police 
bodyguard. 

He got together with the 
mining companies and negotiated 
the first of the regular agreements 
between employers and employees 
that still govern wages and condi- 
tions in the city. By the agree- 
ment the miners got a bonus based 
on the world price of lead, now 
the main mineral produced at 
Broken Hill. Regarded as a form 
of profit sharing, it practically 
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doubles wages in times of pros- 
perity. 

Broken Hill workers became the 
best paid in Australia, and indus- 
trial peace descended at last on 
the great mining centre. Paddy 
O’Neill became its best-known 
citizen. With his all-powerful 
Barrier Industrial Council, he 
clamped on a “ closed-shop” sys- 
tem that has probably no parallel 
elsewhere. 

Although a labour dictator, 
kindly, sincere Paddy never lost 
his temper. With his blarney and 
wit, he could charm the highest 
and the lowest. Daily he averted 
threatened stoppages at the mines. 
He fixed fair prices for goods and 
services. Police enlisted his aid in 
settling tenancy cases or to talk 
sense into quarrelling spouses. 

After the war, Broken Hill was 


concerned as to the exact legal 
date the conflict ended; certain 
industrial agreements had been 
made specifically for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

In the middle of the argument 
someone suddenly thought of 
Paddy O'Neill. The local paper 
the next day reported: “As far 
as this city is concerned, Paddy 
O’Neill says the war finished in 
June—and that’s the end of it.” 

In 1948, seventy-two year old 
Paddy retired. He said he was 
giving up his throne to hear what 
people were saying about him. To 
him the Broken Hill workers owed 
practically every privilege they had 
—+so he heard only good. 

He died in May, 1953, two days 
after receiving a special decoration 
from the Pope. His funeral brought 
out a whole city in homage. 


o> 


Grave Matter 


APPEARANCES are sometimes deceptive. An undertaker once 
tip-toed up to a man at a funeral. “Are you one of 
the mourners?” he asked, occupied with the problem of 


seating him. 


But the answer set him back: “ Faith, I’m not, then. The 


os 


corpse owed me ten pounds.” 


[ AM a believer in the virtue of habit. I believe in it 

because it makes life easier... . If we were not a mass 
of regular habits, and could not trust other people to heve 
regular habits, it seems to me that the world would be an 
almost intolerable place in which to live. 

Civilisation is simply a conglomeration of habits which 
enable human beings to endure each other and even to 
find each other’s company agreeable. 
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With or without trimmings, 
it can stand alone—if you 
ltke it 


CAVIARE: 
the World’s 


Finest 
A ppetiser 
DAVID GUNSTON 
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FMHROUGHOUT the civilised 

world caviare has long been 
regarded as the epitome of luxury 
living, and not without reason, for 
the very best may cost close on 
£20 a lb. This costliness makes it 
easily the most expensive relish in 
the world, but fortunately such is 
the richness of fine caviare that 
the smallest quantity at a time 
satisfies the most discriminating 
epicure. 

As with vodka, caviare is a gift 
of the Russia of yesterday, and it 
is perhaps poetic justice that 
Soviet Russia’s efforts to raise her 


standard of living by damming the 
lower reaches of the Volga to pro- 
vide vast new grain-growing lands 
with proper irrigation, are causing 
the valuable sturgeon to disappear 
from their age-old home. 

This is not a problem Russia is 
viewing lightly, for although home 
consumption of caviare is not what 
it was, it is a highly lucrative 
Russian export. 

True caviare can be made only 
from the fresh eggs of the stur- 
geon. This fish is large, bulky and 
sluggish, content to grub in the 
mud, though it can turn nasty 
when caught, using its sharp-edged 
muscular tail like a whip. But no 
fish has greater economic import- 
ance, and the large schools of 
sturgeon which swim in the estu- 
aries of the Volga, Danube, 
Dnieper and Don Rivers and in 
the Caspian and Black Seas, are 
gold if caught and handled right. 

Smaller sturgeon species also 
appear off the west coast c* North 
America, where they support a 
small but thriving caviare in- 
dustry. All sturgeon are primarily 
salt-water fish, entering rivers only 
for spawning purposes. 

Sturgeon flesh, usually pre- 
ferred smoked, is now generally 
despised and has a meaty rather 
than a fishy flavour. It was a deli- 
cacy in Imperial Rome, and in the 
Middle Ages prime _ sturgeon 
abounded in the Po, Moselle, 
Garonne, Loire, Seine and Rhone 
rivers. They have been re-estab- 
lished artificially in the Garonne 
solely for caviare manufacture, 
and much so-called Russian 
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caviare comes from France now- 
adays. 


The best caviare of all comes 
from the Beluga sturgeon, the 
commonest Russian species, which 
may grow to a length of fourteen 
feet and a weight of over 2,000 
pounds. Each female may produce 
upwards of 3,000,000 tiny eggs in 
the breeding season. 

Ideally, the fish have to be 
caught when they contain the 
maximum quantities of undepos- 
ited eggs, preferably before the 
individual eggs have hardened. 
This is usually in the winter, and 
the fine, loosely-granulated, almost 
liquid caviare known as ikra is 
always secured at this time. It is 
prepared by beating out the 
ovaries of the caught fish and 
straining them through fine 
muslin sieves to clear the minute 
eggs of membranes, fibres and 
fatty matter. 

Ordinary caviare, such as the 
bulk of that exported from the 
region around Astrakhan, is drier 
and more granulated, though its 
method of manufacture is similar. 
The eggs are always carefully, 
sieved and then usually washed in 
vinegar. About 4 to 6 per cent. of 
salt is then rubbed in by hand, the 
eggs are put into special fine linen 
bags, slightly pressed to remove 
the superfluous liquid, and some- 
times dried in the sun. The final 
process is the close packing into 
barrels or tins for export all over 
Europe (chiefly Germany, Norway 
and Sweden) and to the United 
States. 
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Apart from the superlative tkra 
caviare, the ordinary product is 
judged ‘by the largeness of the in- 
dividual eggs and the degree of 
saltiness—the less salt the finer the 
quality. In the Caspian Sea as 
many as 15,000 fish may be dealt 
with in a single day in normal 
times, but the huge river dams 
that are going across the Caspian 
rivers for irrigation and hydro- 
electric schemes have already 
lowered the level of that great in- 
land sea by eight feet, uncovering 
a land area bigger than that of 
Belgium. 

In their annual efforts to reach 
the cool upper waters of the Volga 
to breed, the sturgeon cannot get 
past these dams, and large fresh- 
water reservoirs and fish by-passes 
have been made in an effort to 
keep the sturgeon shoals behind 
the Iron Curtain and to prevent 
the tendency to migrate towards 
the shores of Persia. 

Nevertheless, the world’s finest 
caviare is still Russian in origin. 
Even under the present régime, 
there is still enough of it to meet 
the needs of parties and celebra- 
tions. It was known in these 
islands as long ago as the 16th 
century, for in Hamlet Shakes- 
peare gives his hero the famous 
lines: “The play I remember 
pleased not the million; ‘twas 
caviare to the general,” which 
meant a thing appealing only to a 
highly cultivated taste. (Many 
find it unpalatable.) 

Grey or nearly black, good 
caviare remains the finest appe- 
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tiser or hors d’auvre of all, and 
whether pressed or soft it should 
always be served well chilled. 
Some gourmets aver that such a 
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a larger bowl full of crushed ice, 
may be embellished with finely- 
chopped parsley, shallot, onion, 
lemon, hard-boiled eggs and sour 


delicacy needs but the simplest 
accompaniment: brown bread or 
Melba toast, lemon juice and 
butter, partnered by vodka drunk 
straight, kummel, or champagne. 
But on special occasions caviare 
may be enhanced by more elabor- 
ate serving. As much as can be 
afforded (and two ounces per per- 
son is an adequate portion) put in 
a silver or crystal bowl set inside 


cream, or any mixture of these. 

Caviare with eggs can be made 
especially attractive if sliced rings 
of hard-boiled eggs are served on 
buttered brown bread with their 
yolks removed and replaced by 
caviare. The sliced yolks are then 
added as a border. 

However, caviare can stand 
almost alone, with the minimum 
of trimmings. 
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The Marvel Called Seaweed 


(CHEMICALS produced directly from seaweed play a vital 

part in the manufacture of dozens of household products. 
In the kitchen seaweed provides the thickening for soups 
and sauces, and for custard powders; it is used as a setting 
agent, instead of pectin, in many jams and in the “ gela- 
tine” in meat pies. Sausage-skins and artificial cherries for 
cakes also come from seaweed chemicals. It is these same 
chemicals, called alginates, that make ice-cream so smooth 
on the tongue. 

In the bathroom, shaving-creams, hand-creams and oint- 
ments, wave-setting lotions, cough mixtures, and tooth- 
brushes owe a lot to seaweed. Without it even the toothpaste 
would be too powdery. 

These versatile chemicals can also be used to make type- 
writer rollers, machine belts, shoe polish and fertilisers, and 
for fireproofing wood or waterproofing concrete. 

Most important of all, seaweed chemicals supply a powder 
which prevents bleeding during operations, and they can 
be impregnated into a surgical gauze which can be left 
inside the patient to be safely absorbed after the operation. 

Good Housekeeping 


‘THINK twice before you speak—and you'll find everyone 
talking about something else. 


How to Borrow Money—No. 6 


How to Borrow from a 
State Finance Company 


Businessmen may 
be provided with 
up to 75 per cent. 
of the cost of 
new plant and 
machinery 


MARTIN LUCAS 


Se ptee: names as Agricultural 
Credit Corporation or Indus- 
trial Credit Company — the two 
main arteries through which 
capital flows to private enterprise 
in Ireland—have become familiar 
in the last thirty or so years, yet 
many a farmer and businessman 
has but a sketchy idea of the how, 
when and where of the facilities 
they offer him. 

To fill in relevant details, the 
writer made enquiries at the offices 
of The Industrial Credit Co., 
Ltd., 26 Merrion Square, Dublin. 
The farmer, industrialist or small 
businessman requiring extra 
capital may take the following 
outline as broadly fitting State- 
sponsored financial accommoda- 
tion. 

Since capital is the life-blood of 
industry, it is important that the 
flow should be both steady and 
sufficient. An expanding business 
will inevitably need additional 
capital, and ideally this will be 
borrowed at a reasonable interest 
rate, on a long-term or medium- 
term basis. 

One’s own banker, in such a 
case, is ruled out by the fact that 


bank loans normally are short- 
term, and furthermore are based 
upon security readily convertible 
to cash. But capital requirements 
which are not seasonal and short- 
term, and fail to fit normal bank- 
ing procedure, may come perfectly 
within the scope of such an organ- 
isation as The Industrial Credit 
Co., Ltd. 

Not only a firm, but any indivi- 
dual engaged in, or proposing to 
engage in an industrial undertak- 
ing in the Republic of Ireland, 
may submit a proposition for con- 
sideration by the Company. As to 
the amount of capital which may 
be provided, the borrower’s needs 
may be modest or in the category 
where “the sky’s the limit ”. 

In these days of unprecedented 
opportunity for the creatively 
enterprising exporter, machines 
have an importance almost on a 
par with that of technical manage- 
ment. Established firms wishing to 
modernise and expand may find 
that plant and machinery, tailored 
to order, demands considerable 
capital outlay, sometimes payable 
in advance of delivery or even with 
order. Such firms can now use 
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A STORY OF EXPANSION 


YEAR of “ exceptional activity and expansion was reported 

by the Chairman, Dr. J. P. Beddy, to the annual meeting of 
The Industrial Credit Company, Ltd., in Dublin. The company is 
the main channel through which the Irish Government directs 
financial facilities for private enterprise industrial expansion. 

The chief reason for the increased activity during 1959 was the 
enactment of legislation which gave power to the company to 
increase the authorised share capital from £5m. to £10m. and 
provided that its borrowing powers should be £15m. The balance 
sheet showed total assets at £6.1m., an increase of £1.8m., or 42 
per cent. over the figure at October 31, 1958, and by far the 
highest level reached since the company was incorporated in 1933. 

This, however, does not reflect the full volume of additional 
business undertaken during 1959. Commitments and contingent 
liabilities amounted to £7.2m., an increase of approximately £4.2m. 
on the previous year’s figure. Total assets, commitments and 
contingent liabilities, therefore, increased during the year to a 


total of £13.3m. 


The most striking increase in assets was in loans, which were up 


by £1.4m. or 181 
total loans and investments. 


per cent. and now represent 4] per cent. of 


“The Statist” (London) 
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their financial resources to the best 
possible advantage, as a result of 
new hire-purchase facilities avail- 
able from The Industrial Credit 
Company. 

Up to 75 per cent. of the cost 
of new plant and machinery may 
be provided, repayable in _half- 
yearly instalments, with a finance 
charge of 7 per cent. (one of the 
cheapest ‘/hire-purchase rates avail- 
able) based upon the diminishing 
balance due. 

In addition, applications for 
permanent working capital (with 
the option of short-notice “ free of 
fine” repayment) are considered. 
And “to meet the initial difficul- 
ties experienced by new industries 
or by existing industries under- 


taking major expansion, The 
Industrial Credit Company is pre- 
pared in suitable cases to make 
loans on the basis that repayments 
will not begin for a periad of up 
to five years. 

“In cases in which it is consid- 
ered appropriate — for example, 
where sizable expansion is contem- 
plated for the purpose of under- 
taking or developing an export 
trade — The Industrial Credit 
Company is prepared in addition 
to defer payments of interest for 
a period of up to three years, or to 
charge specially-reduced interest 
rates for limited periods.” 

As a result of the widely varied 
enterprises involved, a State 
Finance Company tends to be 
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flexible in its approach to appli- 
cants’ requirements and problems; 
indeed it is considered to be more 
free of restricting regulations than 
are the “human, friendly” com- 
mercial banks. A State-sponsored 
finance corporation can guarantee 
that a loan will be a long-term 
advance: security, of course, will 
be required, usually in the form of 
a mortgage-debenture interest in 
assets; but in the upshot what 
matters is evidence of technical 
skill and good management. 

This is the day of the specialist, 
when as a matter of course we call 
in the efficiency expert, the market 
researcher, the work-study econo- 
mist. The intending borrower is 
advised, when approaching a 
State finance company, to have an 
accountant at his elbow. 

A conference with your experts 
(not forgetting your bank man- 
ager, who often is in a position to 
give invaluable advice) seems an 
obvious preliminary to any pro- 
posals about a long-term loan. In 
this way detailed plans can be pre- 
pared to give the Finance Com- 
pany a clear picture of what you 
propose. 

It is important to note carefully 
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the requirements of the lender 
Company, which are intended to 
establish the soundness and status 
of intending borrowers. The In- 
dustrial Credit Company, in an 
official brochure which is supplied 
free on application, provides a 
note on this point for the guidance 
of enquirers. 

The applicant is requested to 
give a brief history of his business, 
with details of its nature and loca- 
tion; to provide accounts and 
balance-sheets covering the five 
most recent years; to list the total 
amount of new finance required 
and the proportion thereof that 
will be provided by the applicant, 
and the security and repayment 
period suggested. 

Information is also required in 
connection with markets, technical 
management, existing and antici- 
pated employment; and also the 
names and addresses of banker 
and solicitor. 

As for the Proposition itself: 
that, of course, depends upon what 
business managers used to describe 
as “ your good self”. 


(Next month: How to Borrow 
from a Solicitor.) 


‘THE producer rushed madly over to the manager’s office. 
“ There’s something dreadful going on on the stage,” 


he cried. 
“ What's wrong ?” 


said the manager. 


“The hero and the villain are doing their duel and the 
villain refuses to die until you push his arrears of salary 


under the back-cloth ! ” 


[LONELY men are inclined to talk too much. 
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You will find it in an obscure English village 


This English 
has a Link 


Giant's Grave 
with Ireland 


HAROLD ADSHEAD 


RISH travellers along the 
English Great North Road, 
instead of hurrying through 


“hearty, homely, loving Hertford- 
shire”, would be well-advised to 
make a short detour between 
Stevenage and Baldock, and visit 
the hill-top village of Weston. 

Here, the old parish church of 
Holy Trinity will reward them 
with a sight to whet their curi- 
osity. Amid the graves and tomb- 
stones where “The rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet sleep” the 
visitor will come across two small 
stones set some fourteen feet 
apart. They are to be found near 
the east entrance to the church- 
yard on the south side of the path, 
a few yards inside the gate. 

The larger is an old, weather- 
worn headstone with rounded 
corners, and is inscribed with a 
cross, known heraldically as a 
Cross Potent, or Cross of Jerus- 
alem (that is, in the form of a T). 

ne smaller, or footstone, is a 
fragment of wrought _ stone, 
believed to have come originally 
from the church. Between the 


stones is a well-defined indenta- 
tion occupying the place of the 
usual burial mound. 

Ask what these stones signify, 
and you will be told that they 
mark the grave of the local Weston 
giant, the formidable “Jack o’ 
Legs”. Express polite scepticism, 
and you may be answered in the 
spirit of the words Shakespeare 
put in the mouth of Smith the 


Weaver, when upholding the 
claim of Jack Cade to royal 
descent : 


“ Sir, he made a chimney in 
my father’s house, and the 
bricks are alive at this day to 
testify it, therefore, deny it not!” 


You may also be informed in an 
apprehensive whisper that it is a 
local tradition that the Devil him- 
self is believed to renew the grave 
from time to time. 

You will also be told that he 
was a local outlaw or brigand of 
the dim past, who lived in a cave 
in the middle of a wood, some mile 
or so to the west of the church. An 
archer of prodigious strength, he 
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was reputed to be able to fire an 
arrow over three miles. On one 
occasion, it is said, he pierced a 
rook sitting in the branches of a 
tree half-a-mile from the mouth of 
his cave. 

Inspect an old map of Weston, 
dated 1620, and you will see a spot 
marked as “ Jack’s Cave”, and 
local records will show that such 
a cave existed in a local field until 
it was filled up in 1849. The site 
is still pointed out close to the old 
Roman Road from Weston to 
Clothall. 

The stories of Jack o’ Legs are 
legion. He was a kind of Robin 
Hood, who plundered the rich and 
helped the poor. From his cave he 
would take up a strategic position 
on the Great North Road near 
Gravely, still today known as 
Jack’s Hill, there to lie in wait for 
wealthy travellers and rob them. 

At this period, the local bakers 
of Baldock were charging exorbi- 
tant prices for their bread on 
account of a scarcity of flour, and 
the peasants were on the brink of 
starvation. Jack o’ Legs would 
often stride into Baldock, chatting 
to his friends through their top 
windows, leaning his arms on their 
window-sills. 

Then he would strut to the 
bakeries and force the terrified 
bakers to give him bread, which 
he would distribute to the needy. 

Eventually, the enraged bakers 
decided to join forces and dispose 
of the foraging giant. So one day, 
as Jack o’ Legs came striding 
down the road from Weston to 


Baldock, the tallest baker felled 
him with a large cudgel. His arms 
and legs were bound, and after a 
rough and ready trial sentence of 
death was pronounced on him. 

The giant was granted a last 
request: that he should be freed 
from his bonds and allowed to 
shoot an arrow, and wherever it 
fell he should be buried. So he was 
unloosed and his great bow, which 
none save him could bend, was 
handed to him. 

His last arrow sped through the 
air. It flew straight across country 
until it struck the tower of Weston 
church, and ricochetted into the 
churchyard. He was then hanged 
on a knoll in Baldock Field. His 
body was taken to the spot indi- 
cated by the fallen arrow, and a 
grave dug. So passed Jack o’ Legs. 

The Irish visitor may wonder 
why he should be particularly in- 
terested in this legend. But behind 
it there is an older, soberly his- 
torical story reaching back into the 
history of Ireland. 

In the reign of Stephen, King 
of England (1135-1154), the 
church of Weston together with 
the Manor of Baldock was given 
to the Order of the Knights 
Templars by Gilbert Fitz-Gilbert, 
styled also de Clare, who was 
created Earl of Pembroke in 1138. 

The Order of the Knights 
Templars was founded in Jerus- 
alem about 1118, and the head- 
stone today in the churchyard 
bears the Cross of Jerusalem. 

The second Earl of Pembroke 
was Richard, son of the first Earl, 
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who inherited his father’s prowess 
as an archer and developed it to 
such a degree that he is better 
known by his dreaded nickname, 
Strongbow. 

He led the band of Anglo- 
Norman adventurers who went 
over to Ireland in 1170, following 
an appeal for aid from Dermot 
who had been deposed from the 
throne of Leinster. Waterford and 
Dublin were conquered, and 
Strongbow married Eva, daughter 
of Dermot. 

He became King of Leinster 
himself in 1171. His great power 
aroused the jealousy of King 
Henry II of England, but Strong- 
bow placated him by surrendering 
all his conquests. He, however, 


Bees, Fragrant Leeks . 


later received back his Irish lands, 
as reward for his services in the 
Normandy campaign of 1173. 
Three years later Strongbow died 
in Dvublin, and was buried in 
Christ Church Cathedral there. 

But stories of this dread historic 
figure were handed down in folk- 
lore from generation to gener- 
ation, becoming gradually trans- 
formed into the legend of Jack o 
Legs. (Jack’s Cave was probably a 
chalk excavation and originally an 
ancient dene-hole.) 

The village of Weston lying 
quietly in the Hertfordshire hills 
can boast of a medieval giant lying 
buried in their midst, and can also 
lay claim to a real historic link 
with the ancient Kings of Ireland. 


AS we thought of Iona, that quiet green island of Columba, 
so near nature, the memory of an ancient Celtic poem 


returned to us: 


The Conditions of Mainchu of Liath (he 


was a Celtic cleric of the century after that of Columba). 
We remembered that his ideal was for “a little lodge at 
the world’s end”, close to nature; a wooded place to “ house 


gi ce 


a choir of tuneful birds 


a pool to wash all sins away”, 


and “an all-grey agile little lark to sing beside the place”. 


“Td give some time to gardening, 


I'd raise, I'll speak it out, 


Bees, fragrant leeks and hens; I'd fish for salmon and for 


trout”. 
In short, a place to 


“sit a while and pray to Go 


” 
. 


R. W. J. in the Church of Ireland Gazette 


A FAR Western Deputy Sheriff was recently married to his 
Chief's daughter. 
Disappointment was felt that no bandits offered to hold 
up the bride’s train. 


Elizabeth Bowen admits to 

an “extraordinary ambiva- 

lent attitude” towards 
Ireland 


Grande Dame 
of the 
Modern Novel 


JOHN BOURNE 


meet Elizabeth Bowen is an 
experience as absorbing as 
reading her prose. She and her 
works are both strong-boned and 
candid, and possess a finely bred 
yet tough sensibility. Although 
she speaks with surprising im- 
petus in a hesitant contralto, the 
tide of words is deep and firmly 
channelled in the directions which 
her active intellect dictates. Over 
this formidable power of expres- 
sion she seems to exercise a con- 
tinuous control—a series of acts 
of discrimination, almost of fastidi- 
ousness. 

She has been called the 
“grande dame” of the modern 
novel, and so she is; but in the full 
meaning of the phrase, the sense 
in which it could be applied to 


Jame Austen. Her aristocratic 
manner would appear to have its 
roots not only in the civilised life 
of Bowen’s Court in County Cork 
but, more important, in a mind 
which works strongly and percep- 
tively in the twin realms of 
Morality and Society. And, as 
with Jane Austen, the manner and 
the style are the woman. 

It is nonsense to expect novel- 
ists to speak as they write, and 
yet Miss Bowen is one of those 
whose conversation can be said 
slightly to reflect her prose (or is 
it the other way round?). Once 
she wrote that “ silence healed, bur 
Kept a scar of horror ”. The other 
day, in the lounge of one of 
London’s most determinedly solid 
Victorian hotels, she spoke about 
her writing in a way which softly 
echoed this highly conscious, ellip- 
tical style. 

She preferred writing in the 
mornings, she said, when she was 
“cold, emergetic, candid, and 
rational” rather than in the even- 
ings when her brain worked “ fast 
but feverishly and with poorer 
quality”. While engaged on a 
novel she “keeps office hours "— 
9.30 to §.30—and tries to eschew 
luncheon appointments until it is 
finished. 

In contrast to some serious 
novelists, her writing is a ‘slow, 
careful, and often laborious task, 
with occasionally little but her 
pertinacity to show for a day at 
the desk. It is understandable, 
therefore, that her novels, none 
of which is very long, usually con- 
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tain two to three years of concen- 
trated work. 

Fortunately she is stimulated by 
difficulties—“ There is no ques- 
tion of my waiting for inspiration 
or being able to write on my head; 
I would write badly if I did. I 
must do it the hard way.” 

Since Miss Bowen left her 
beautiful house in Regent’s Park 
eight years ago she has produced 
only one novel, because most of 
her energy has been consumed in 
writing articles “to keep the roof 
on” her lonely 18th-century home 
in Ireland. However, maintaining 
a country house is, she says, an 
unequal struggle “unless one is 
more wealthy and solid than it is 
natural for people to be”. There- 
fore, with great strength of mind, 
she recently sold Bowen’s Court, 
which has had no other occupants 
but the Bowen family since it was 
built in 1775, and is planning to 
settle down in a flat in Old Hed- 
dington village, near Oxford. 
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There she hopes to keep her 
life “ under control ” and “ resume 
novel-writing”. (For her the two 
phrases are synonymous. She 
found that the looming anxiety of 
Bowen’s Court made serious writ- 
ing even more difficult than usual. 
Her latest book, a collection of 
impressions called A Time in 
Rome, is due to be published 
shortly, but the writing took her a 
“tremendously long time”.) She 
has, however, already started 
another novel, the first since A 
World of Love in 1955, and will 
finish it when she moves to 
Oxfordshire in October afte 
returning from a four-month 
appointment as an “ Extra Pro- 
fessor” at Vassar College in the 
States. 

Her ties with Ireland will re- 
main strong, because like most of 
the Anglo-Irish she admits to “an 
extraordinary ambivalent attitude 
towards that country”. With Miss 
Bowen there is also a complicat- 
ing factor—the acute sense of 
“place”, particularly of houses, 
which pervades all her work. 

For her one of the fascinations 
of Southern Ireland is that it is 
full of the remains of old families 
and households which have gradu- 
ally become extinct, she says, “like 
patterns fading out of a textile ”. 
Her feeling for houses and family 
histories is never sentimental, a 
word she abhors as much as the 
adjective “sensitive” which so 
many critics have used to describe 
her writing. The chief reason she 
has avoided Regent’s Park during 
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her recent house-hunting in Eng- 
land is that to live there again 
would make her feel “homesick 
for the house and domestic life I 
shared with my husband before he 
died”. 

The serious part of our conver- 
sation ended over egg sandwiches 
(“I am glad you eat a proper tea,” 
she said deeply). It was a discus- 
sion of her writing technique. She 
explained, with a deprecatory 
smile, that like a pedantic school- 
girl she started her novels at the 
beginning and worked through to 
the end. “I gather I am excep- 
tional in this. Many writers seem 
to make a careful plan and then 
write a chapter here and there, fill- 
ing in the gaps later.” 

One consequence of her method 
is that she often has to rewrite the 


A Novelist’s Dream 


first half—“ that nebulous area of 
indecisions”"—to bring it into 
focus with the changed proportions 
and perspectives which developed 
during the more rapid creation of 
the second part. The second half 
she always finds the easiest—“ It 
is like emerging from a mist, and 
the acceleration is like the feeling 
one has in an aircraft when it 
begins to descend.” 

Much of her energy is devoted 
to rewriting and redrafting pro- 
cesses which she calls “acts of 
sheer clarification, of taking out 
the dead wood”. In A World of 
Love, for example, she wrote four 
or five versions to several chapters, 
the incidents and situations in 
which were identical. The only 
differences were in accent and in 
dialogue. 


WHo reads to bring about an end, however desirable? Are 

there not some pursuits that we practise because they 
are good in themselves, and some pleasures that are final? 
And is not reading amongst them? 

I have sometimes dreamt, at least, that when the Day 
of Judgment dawns and the great conquerors and lawyers 
and statesmen come to receive their rewards—their crowns, 
their laurels, their names carved indelibly upon imperish- 
able marble—the Almighty will turn to Peter and will say, 
not without a certain envy when He sees us coming with 
our books under our arms, “ Look, these need no reward. 
We have nothing to give them here. They have loved 


reading.” 


VIRGINIA WOOLF 


“ | KNow a man who looks so much ltke you, that I couldn’t 
tell you apart.” 
“Good heavens! You haven't paid him that pound I lent 
you last month, have you?” 
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Accidents will happen? ... 
Not if you take the right 
precautions 


Here’s How to 
Make Your 
Home Safer 


A FAMILY DOCTOR 
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EMEMBER that for every 

seven children killed on the 
roads ten die as the result of 
accidents in the home. 


Among the main causes of 
accidents are falls, burns and 
scalds. 


Good housekeeping is the first 
essential. Clear up as you go and 
teach the children the same. Don’t 
have mops, buckets, dusters, 
scrubbing brushes, floor cloths 
and the like lying on the floor or 
stairs. 

Adequate lighting is important 
—¢specially in the passages and 
on the stairs. Keep reserve light 
bulbs in the house. 

Over-polished floors are a real 
menace. Never polish under mats 
or small carpets. 


For those jobs out of your 
reach use a step-ladder or a stout 
kitchen chair rather than just any- 
thing that comes handy. 

Worn-down heels—usually on 
the outside—cause falls, especially 
in young boys who race around a 
lot. One-quarter rubber tips wear 
longer and are safer than all- 
leather soles. 

Give priority to repairs of floor 
coverings. Note the danger from 
loose stair-rods or floorboards. 
Wipe up anything spilt on the 
floor at once—particularly soapy 
water or grease. Fit a wooden gate 
at the top and bottom of your 
stairs. 

Guard upstairs windows with 
vertical bars where there are young 
children, but ensure means of 
escape in case of fire. Don’t use 
permanent iron bars. 

A bath, especially if it is to be 
used by elderly people, should be 
fitted with a rubber mat at the 
bottom of it to prevent slipping. 
Any water-heater or geyser in a 
bathroom should be fitted with a 
correct flue, which should be kept 
clear. 

Don’t place reading lamps in a 
room where the electric-light flex 
is left trailing across the floor. 

Guard all open fires with a 
firmly-fixed fire-guard with a 
sloped top. The fire-guard should 
be of fine mesh (to act as a spark 
guard as well) and should cover 
the fire completely with secure 
fastening to the flue door. But it 
should not be in close to the fire 
so that it gets really hot itself. 

Don’t put the gas-ring on the 
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floor when in use. Beware of in- 
flammable materials such as night- 
gowns or dressing-gowns. Don’t 
encourage the children to sit 
around the fire in their night 
attire before going to bed. Pyjamas 
are much safer than nightdresses. 

Matches must always be kept 
well out of the reach of children 
—use the safety type preferably. 
Fireworks are always dangerous. 
Watch out for boys with a chemi- 


cal bent making fireworks or 
bombs. 
When cooking, use well- 


balanced pots and pans, turning 
handles and spouts sideways from 
the front of the stove or range. 
Be careful of grasping hot 
handles. 

Keep your chimneys clean. If 
a chimney goes on fire when you 
are downstairs, don’t forget that 
hot ashes may come into rooms 
directly above. 

Hot drinks may cause serious 
scalds, so keep them out of reach. 
Water in buckets, baths, or any 
other container, should never be 
left unattended—not even for a 
moment—to answer the door or 
telephone or look at the food in 


Tailors Dilemma 
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the oven. Don’t forget when 
emptying a sink of hot water 
that a child may put his hands 
into the outflow outside. 

Bath with safety by observing 
these four rules: 1—Collecting 
towels, sponge, cloths and soap 
beforehand; 2—Putting cold water 
in the bath first; 3—Adding hot 
and testing the temperature with 
your whole hand—not just one 
or two fingers; 4—Never leaving 
a child alone in the bath—he 
may slide under the water. 

Beware of inflammable 
(especially celluloid) toys. Another 
good rule is, “Large toys for 
small people”; nothing to swal- 
low, put up the nose or into the 
ears. Small beads on a string and 
marbles are among the risky toys. 

When working with hot ovens, 
clear a space for hot dishes and 
use a thick, dry oven cloth. Store 
paraffin and petrol carefully, but 
never use for rekindling a fire. 
A fire extinguisher in good order 
is a wise investment. 

If a fire does break out in a 
house, don’t panic, but close all 
doors as soon as the room is clear 
of people. 


EIGHT-YEAR-OLD Maureen, a tailor’s daughter, returned 
home from school and asked, “ Daddy, do they make 
our clothes and robes in heaven before we get there?” 
“No, I don’t think so. But why do you ask?” 
“ Well,” she explained, “we're learning the ‘ Hail, Holy 
Queen’ in class, and one of the things we tell Our Lady is: 


‘ To thee do we send up our size. 


’” 


THE best time to make friends is before you need them. 
ETHEL BARRYMORE 


How would he handle a hold-up ? the cashier often 
wondered. And now he was confronted with the 
real thing.... 


ALL THE REGULATIONS 


PATRICK FAHY 


T 11.13 a.m. the littl man 

entered the bank briskly. His 
eyes noted the time from the clock 
above the Chief Teller’s division 
and he crossed to a _ writing 
cubicle, busying himself with 
pencil and a slip of paper. 

From behind the brass bars of 
his cashier’s window, Bob Grayson 
surveyed him curiously. Black 
nondescript overcoat, shabby 
Gladstone bag—obviously a mes- 
senger from one of the big firms. 
Grayson, every day of his working 
life, paid out huge sums of money 
to those inconspicuous, underpaid 
clerks and messengers. Money for 
wage bills, money for change, 
money for all the complicated pur- 
poses of commercial life, stuffed 
casually into the shabby Gladstone 
bags that were in themselves 
almost a badge of office. 

Though the littl man was, 
quite obviously, one of the dedi- 
cated tribe who carried thousands 
of pounds as a daily routine 
through the crowded city streets, 
Grayson didn’t recognise him. 
And, with the sixth sense devel- 
oped through studying humanity 
in his years behind the cashier’s 


window, he felt that there was 
something wrong about the man. 

He hadn’t time to develop what 
was only a vague feeling into a 
definite suspicion. At precisely 
11.1§ a.m. the little man presented 
himself at the window and handed 
him a cheque and a slip of paper. 

Grayson examined the cheque. 
It was for {5,000 drawn against 
the account of one of the biggest 
firms in the city. The slip of paper 
showed in what denominations the 
money was required. The pro- 
cedure was entirely normal and 
the amount was not too large for 
the requirements of a huge depart- 
mental store. The suspicion in the 
cashier’s mind deepened and he 
looked sharply at the little man. 

“T don’t understand this,” he 
told him. “ Whittaker’s don’t bank 
here.” 

“ Oh, that’s all right,” the little 
man said easily, his brown eyes 
twinkling knowingly. “ We trans- 
ferred our account from the 
County & Provinces to you yester- 
day. The transfer should be in the 
morning’s post—I should have 
thought your manager would have 
notified you already.” 
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Just then the telephone on 
Grayson’s desk rang and the man 
said: “I expect that’s it now. 
Your man has probably verified 
the transfer with the County & 
Provinces manager and is ringing 
to let you know it’s OK.” 

As Grayson lifted the ’phone, 
the little man turned to a customer 
queueing patiently behind him and 
said: “I know those fellows’ 
regulations as well as they do 
themselves. Years of practice, you 
know.” 

He winked and nudged the cus- 
tomer with his elbow. The other 
man moved over in stolid silence; 
a bank was no place for levity. 

A feminine voice answered 
Grayson’s “Hello”. Its familiar 
tones were distorted almost out of 
recognition by terror, but it was 
steady enough for him to know it 
was that of his wife, Moira. 

“Bob,” she said without pre- 
amble, “there is a man standing 
behind me with a gun. He insists 
that I give you this message: ‘A 
man has just presented you with 
a cheque for £5,000. You are to 
pay him this amount without ques- 
tion, otherwise your wife and 
child will be immediately shot 
dead. You are to give no alarm for 
exactly one hour after the man 
leaves, under the same penalty. 
The person who sends you this in- 
struction will remain in your house 
during that hour. If at the end of 
that period he has not received a 
*phone message, worded in a cer- 
tain way, tha: his partner has suc- 
cessfully escaped, he will not hesi- 
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tate to carry out his threat.’ If you 
are willing to co-operate you are 
to say, ‘ The account is verified, 
then?’ You are to make absolutely 
no other comment.” : 

Moira’s voice ceased abruptly 
and instantly a harsh male voice 
ground out: “ Well?” 

“The account is verified then?” 
Grayson said dully. It might be 
just bluff; £5,000 was a cheap 
price for murder. But he couldn’t 
take that chance. 

He turned to the littl man 
smiling cockily at him from out- 
side the counter. Like most people 
who work in a bank, there was 
always at the back of his mind the 
possibility of a hold-up. He had 
wondered what his reaction would 
be if ever that possibility became 
a reality; in his day-dreams he had 
seen himself thwarting the clever- 
est plans of the most resolute 
bank-robbers and bringing them 
triumphantly to justice. 

Now the reality was here and 
he could do absolutely nothing 
about it; this fiendish little man 
with the twinkling brown eyes had 
the situation entirely in his con- 
trol. He didn’t even want to do 
anything: the thought of Moira 
and young Anthony in the clutches 
of this fellow’s conspirator brought 
the perspiration to his forehead. 
If anything happened to them, if 
anything went wrong with the 
bank-robbers’ plans. .. . 

His fingers were trembling 
slightly as he counted the money 
and shoved it across to the little 
man, but he gave no sign that 
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anything was amiss. Five thousand 
pounds was a sizable amount of 
money, but he was not prepared 
to endanger the lives of the two 
people who meant the whole 
world to him for it. 

The man stuffed the money into 
the Gladstone bag and snapped it 
shut. 

“T knew it would be all right. 
The mills of banks grind slowly, 
but they do it thoroughly.” 

Bob Grayson looked at him 
levelly. 

“TI much prefer the original 
quotation,” he said. Ir was the 
nearest to defiance he could ven- 
ture. 

The bank robber laughed, a 
short, triumphant bark. 

“I suppose you do,” he said. 
“You bank clerks are a conserv- 
ative lot.” 

He picked up the bag and 
straightened his hat. For an in- 
stant his mocking eyes locked with 
those of the cashier. 

“ Remember—one hour!” 

The words were not spoken 
above a whisper, but there was no 
mistaking their menace. 


Change of Plan 


He swung the bag off the 
counter. 

“ Well—be seeing you!” 

The glass entrance door of the 
bank closed behind him. The time 
was exactly 11.20. 

At 12.31 a voice boomed 
through the corridors of the Air- 
port requesting that passengers for 
Flight 204 to Barcelona should 
take their seats aboard the "plane 
immediately. A little man in a 
black nondescript overcoat, carry- 
ing a Gladstone bag, stepped into 
a telephone kiosk in the passenger 
bay. 

When, a moment later, he 
emerged from the kiosk, his way to 
the Barcelona *plane was barred 
by the detective who had patiently 
trailed him from the bank. 

In the same minute, a man 
walked out of an almost hysterical 
woman’s home in the city suburbs 
into the arms of four grim-faced 
men. 

The little man hadn’t known all 
the regulations. He didn’t know 
that the switchboard operator was 
instructed to listen in on all calls 
to cashiers’ extension ‘phones. 


For years, Grandpa O’Hara had been stubborn and 

crabbed. No one in the village could please him. Then, 
overnight, he changed. Gentleness and optimism twinkled 
about him. The villagers were amazed. “ Grandpa,” he was 
asked, “what caused you to change so suddenly?” 

“Well, sir,” the old man replied, “ P’ve been striving all 
my life for a contented mind. It’s done no good, so I’ve 
just decided to be contented without it.” 


[Ppoctor: The only man who hasn’t a guaranteed cure for 


a cold. 
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The Wicklow 
Railroad that 
Never Was! 


(CLOSE TO ENNISKERRY THERE’S A 
fragment of a railway line that, so 
to speak, never existed at all. 

I’ve passed it scores of times and 
I never knew what it was until that 
knowledgeable man, Patrick Samp- 
son, drew my attention to it. 

The Enniskerry River, formerly 
the Glencree River, is on your left 
as you go towards Bray. It’s flowing 
to join the Darg!e coming from the 
direction of Tinnahinch. 

Where the great pipe crosses the 
stream, stop, and there on the right 
you'll see an old neglected bridge 
over nothing in particular, and a 
section of raised embankment; a 
mournful dream-child of some engi- 
neer of the great days of railways 
r mulitary and other pur- 
poses, it had been decided to open 
up Wicklow through the thunder- 
ing agency of The Iron Horse. 

It was to be part of a branch line 
from Bray to Enniskerry, but it 
never came to anything. 

PATRICK LAGAN in the 
Irish Press 
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Galway 

iu IS JUST POSSIBLE THAT YOU 
might depart from Leenane with- 

out seeing Glennagevlagh, and it 

would be a pity if you were to miss 
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Lanster 


Cister Munster Connacht 


that quaint old Connemara village. 

The inhabitants make their living 
mainly from sheep-rearing and, in 
some measure, from cattle. Except 
for a few spinners, a weaver and a 
fine tailor, there are now no crafts- 
men in the village, but hands are 
kept fully employed on the land, 
digging and drawing turf, and 
thatching roofs and hayricks. 

Some fine examples of thatching 
may be seen on the ancient cottages 
grouped near the head of the glen. 
Note how evenly the sugans are 
placed, like rope-netting, upon the 
thatch, and how neatly finished off 
are ridges and eaves. 

Did you stop to talk to an old 
lady in a scarlet petticoat, or a young 
fellow leaning on a spade? If you 
did, your picture of Glennagevlagh 
will have come to life. 

HitDA ALLBERRY 


Tyrone 
[DESIGNED By LorD CHARLEMONT 
in 1764, after the plan of the 
Italian village of Marengo, the vil- 
lage of Moy is rich in historical 
associations. On the Armagh side of 
the Blackwater River is the white- 
washed hamlet of Charlemont, built 
in 1602 by Queen Elizabeth’s first 
Viceroy, Lord Deputy Mountjoy. 
At the entrance to Moy may be 
seen the massive gate that gave 
access to Roxburgh Castle, of which 
little now remains. Several figures of 
famous men were carved near the 


hn 
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ing course on the castle. 
hese were Gladstone and 


I Gladstone brought in his 
Bill for the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, the third Earl of 
Charlemont ordered that CGlad- 


stone’s mask be coated with tar 
every year. The practice was con- 
tinued until the castle was de- 
molished some years ago. 


Belfast Telegraph 


Kildare 
E SUSTAINING PARTS OF THE ARCH 
of the bridge spanning the dale 
that parallel to the River 
Liffey at Poulaphouca were hereto- 
fore thought to be solid structures, 
but v from Kildare County 
Council carrying out road widening 
at this poi nt discovered a deep 
cavity under the road surface which 
disclosed an arched chamber. 
uilt of limestone and showing 
fine pieces of persagreene 
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of uneven depth. It is understood 
that there are a number adjoining 


the one discovered. 
The bridge, which is of Gothic 
design, was erected to the plan of 


Alex Minns, architect, in 1820 and 
ilt at a cost of £4,074—a big sum 


in those days. It was afterwards 
used as a toll bridge. Stalagmites 
and stalactites found in the chamber 


are aDout 8 


diameter 


long and of about 2” 
, proof of its long existence. 
Leinster Leader 


Antrim 

RRATHLIN ISLAND WAS RESTORED TO 
the Antrim family soon after the 

restoration of the monarchy in 1660 
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OPERATION PINCERS 


HE forge in Ballitore (Co. 
Kildare) next presents 
itself, at the extremity of a 


little row of cabins. 

Although a shattered-looking 
place, it well-frequented, 
both on account of business and 


was 


news; nor have the genteeler 
sort disdained to sit on the 
stone bench at the door. 


Adjoining thereto was the dwell- 
ing of the proprietor, Mick 
Murray, an old man who was not 
only skilled im shoeing horses 
and prescribing for their dis- 
tempers, but occasionally drew 
teeth with his pincers. 

He is reported to have once 
lifted my mother three times 
from the floor in his fruitless 
attempts to extract a tooth, and 
that good woman, who always 
strove to de relieved of pain of 
body or speedily as 
possible, sat with heroic resolu- 
tion while he went home and 
sharpened his vile instrument 
to complete the operation. 

Mary Leadbeater, The Annals 

of Ballitore (1776) 


mind as 


and continued in possession of the 
Earls of Antrim until its sale to the 
Gage family in 1746, reserving the 
royalties and a rent of {roo per 
annum. 

The Gage family purchased the 
royalties in 1813. Hamilton, in his 
Letters on the Coast of Antrim, 
written in 1784, says: “A good 
many years ago Lord Antrim gave 


MMOH way across the desolate wastes, the 


orders to his huntsmen to transport 
a couple of foxes into the island, for 
the purpose of propagating that 
breed of animals. 

“ But the inhabitants assembled 
in consternation, and having sub- 
scribed each a hank of yarn, pre- 
vailed on the huntsman to disobey 
orders. However, he was sharp 
enough to take the hint, and for 
some years paid his annual visit to 
Raghery (Rathlin) for the purpose of 
raising a regular tribute, to save the 
poor islanders from those desolating 
invaders.” 

HucH A. Boyp, M.A., in the 

Church of Ireland Gazette 


K 
EAN O’SHEA FROM CAHIRCIVEEN 
has come up with a quotation 
from Crane’s History of Kerry, pub- 
lished in 1907. 

“ The old doggerel lines concern- 
ing the Kerry weather will often 
come to the traveller's memory,” 
says Crane : 

“When the barometer rises very, 

How it rains in Cork and Kerry ! 

When the barometer falls, O 

Lawk ! 
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MOST EXTENSIVE VIEW 
HERE in Ireland is the most 
extensive view to be had? 

| would plump for the Hill of 
Uisneach, which is about nine 
miles to the west of Muliingar, 
Co. Westmeath. Landmarks in 
no fewer than 20 counties can 
be seen from its summit. 

The view, indeed, extends 
over the entire central plain. No 
wonder lIreland’s capital once 
stood there. The second-century 
Ard-Ri, Tuathal, transferred the 
seat of dynasty from Tara to 
Uisneach, and the site of the 
royal palace is on the south-east 
side of the summit. Tuathal 
didn’t intend to be taken by 
surprise! 

Liam Riordan in the Irish 

Catholic. 


How it rains in Kerry and 


Cork!” 


Don’t blame me—it came from a 
soaking native of the Kingdom. 


QuIDNUNC in the Irish Times 


A JOURNALIST rang up a Government department to 
check some facts about imported canned salmon. 
“Tm afraid they’ve given you the wrong extension,” 

said a young man’s voice, just a little weary. “I only deal 


with sardines.” 


[N an Australian newspaper office once I saw over the 
Editor's chair the motto “To-day’s paper lights to- 


morrow’s fire.” 


“ That is to induce a proper humility in the staff?” I 


suggested. 


“No,” he said, “it is to encourage them to take a chance 
& 


with a story.” 
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From Ur of the Chaldees to 
Dublin of the Guinnesses 


The Sparkling 
story of 
BEER 


G. MELLOR 


3 ae happiness and benefit 

which the sons of man have 
derived from beer throughout the 
ages is incalculable,” wrote Frank 
H. Butler in his book, Wine and 
the Wine Lands of the World—a 
sentiment with which few Irish- 
men will quarrel, for this beverage 
is, with whiskey, the national drink 
of Ireland as well as several other 
countries. 

The history of beer, indeed, 
covers more than 8,000 years. Five 
thousand years ago pubs flourished 
in the famous city of Ur of the 
Chaldees, now known as Baby- 
lonia, and they were owned by the 
State. It was also made in solid 
form to enable it to be carried 
easily while travelling in the 


desert. In Egypt today the fellahs 
(peasants) still carry beer in this 


way across the desolate wastes, the 
liquid from this solidified beer 
being called “boozah”, which 
certainly has a familiar sound to 
our western ears! 

To make this beer, an earthen- 
ware jar containing barley is placed 
in a hole in the ground and left 
until it begins to germinate, when, 
after crushing, it is worked into a 
dough, and then baked until a 
crust is formed. When a reinvigor- 
ating drink is required, a bowl is 
filled with water from an oasis, 
and into this goes the cake which 
is left to soak for a time. When 
fermentation takes place the acid 
“boozah ” may be enjoyed. 

Another word, cerevisa, is the 
Latin source from which “ beer ” 
is derived, and in recent times it 
has been discovered that cerevisa 
meant fermented honeycomb 
water, which was a very rough 
type of beer quaffed by prehistoric 
man. 

Barley beer was brewed by the 
ancient Egyptians way back in 
3,000 B.C.; and Xenophon, Greek 
historian, philosopher and soldier, 
who lived from 430-354 B.C., 
speaks of beer being the princi- 
pal thirst-quencher among the 
Armenians in 401 B.C. 

Apparently the Egyptians made 
every effort to convert the Greeks 
from drinking wine to enjoying 
beer, but the Greeks would not 
even look at this glorious beverage. 
From hieroglyphics it has been 
ascertained that ancient Egyptian 
beer was called hequa.. 

Beer was the drink of Western 
Europe from a remote time, and 
the Roman writer, Pliny the 


Younger (61-113 A.D.), mentioned 
a beer brewed from corn and 
water which was widely indulged 
in by the Gauls and other races of 
the West of Europe. Later on 
when the Anglo-Saxons conquered 
Britain between the fifth and 
seventh centuries they introduced 
a concoction called “béir” into 
that land, made of barley and 
water, and from this term the word 
“beer” comes, which is used by 
all English-speaking peoples today. 

Monasteries and abbeys were 
Ireland’s chief breweries in bygone 
days, and the good St. Patrick 
himself had a private brewer on 
his staff; while St. Brigid went in 
for ale-brewing in a big way, 
supplying all the churches in her 
area with this stimulating bever- 
age. Incidentally, there was a 
close connection between beer and 
religion in olden times, and it was 
the chief feature at parish feasts, 
there being, for instance, church- 
ales, bride-ales, Christmas-ales, 
and so on. 

The ale, as beer was then called, 
was of two kinds—ordinary ale 
and a rather superior spiced brand, 
both liquids having a somewhat 
sweet flavour. 

Irish brewers did not come to 
use hops regularly in their ale until 
they were introduced from the 
Continent about the middle of the 
16th century, although hops were 
known before then, and they, as 
well as other plants and herbs, 
were occasionally used to flavour 
ale. 

Abroad, however, hops were 


employed a very long time ago— 
the captive Hebrews in ancient 
Babylon having consumed quanti- 
ties of hopped ale as a protection 
against leprosy! The new hopped 
ale was labelled “ beer ” to distin- 
guish it from earlier sweeter bever- 
ages. 

We have to thank the monk- 
brewers of both Ireland and other 
countries in the Middle Ages for 
the first-class beer we drink to- 
day, because their brewers ex- 
hibited an admirable standard of 
efficiency and hygiene which gave 
tremendous incentive to the build- 
ing up of the brewery industry on 
a commercial basis. 

During medieval times ale was 
consumed by all classes of the 
community at breakfast, dinner 
and supper, and in between meals 
too! This was because the water 
in those days was too dirty and 
polluted for safe drinking and 
there was no means of purifying it. 
Furthermore, the only way to 
preserve food was to spice or 
pickle it, and this hot spiced diet, 
of course, required large draughts 
of cooling liquor to wash it down. 

Women imbibed as much beer 
as men, and if a lady of the upper 
class wished to enjoy a glass of 
ale, she might not call for it, but 
had to silently hold up her thumb 
and a servant would bring the 
sparkling liquid to her. She had to 
quaff the ale while an attendant 
stood beside her holding a napkin 
under her chin. 

Beer varied tremendously in 
strength in those times, some being 
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of a definitely greater potency 
than is known nowadays. Three 
hundred years ago the excise 
officer who gauged the strength of 
beer had first to taste it and then 
sit in a pool of it for half an 
hour. The liquor was considered 
“ strong ” if it caused his breeches 
to stick to the bench! 

There are four leading varieties 
of beer today in these islands; they 
are stout, “ Burton”, pale ale and 
mild ale. Dublin stout, as every 
Irishman knows, is definitely the 
finest beer of them all, being 
highly regarded and enjoyed in all 
parts of the globe. Stout, the 
strongest of the black beers in 
general use, is brewed from highly 
dried, full-flavoured malts with a 
quantity of roasted malt or barley 
in the grist. It is Dublin’s magni- 
ficent water which makes Irish 
stout such a high-grade beer, the 
virtue of the water lying in its 
special power of dissolving vege- 
table matter and retaining vege- 
table aromas. 

The dark, strong English beer 
called “ Burton” contains a high 
percentage of malt extractives, 
which the famous water of Burton- 
on-Trent, Derbyshire, is particu- 
larly suited to absorb. 

Pale ale, or “bitter”, is the 


Apples of Discord 
FARMER (to boy up his apple 
or I'll tell your father.” 

Boy: “Tell him now. He’s 
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most highly hopped beer as well as 
the driest. The pale hue of 
“ bitter” does not indicate that it 
is weaker than the blacker beers, 
though a longer period of storage 
and cellar treatment than other 
beers is necessary for pale ale. 
Nevertheless, there are weaker 
beers of the pale ale sort and these 
include family ales and light ales, 
and often these are slightly 
sweetened and lightly hopped. 
There is a distinguishing quality 


‘about mild ale which lies in its 


slightly burnt taste which is 
acquired through malt having 
been heated in a kiln to a more 
advanced temperature than pale 
ale malts. This is a dark beer of 
full flavour which, while in the 
cask, has a “priming” of sugar 
syrup added, and this assists a 
further fermentation in the cask, 
giving “life” to the beer, and 
guaranteeing the slightly sweet 
palate required by the seeker after 
this type of beer, which is imbibed 
quickly. Then, the old-fashioned 
brown ale in bottle is a mild ale, 
generally filtered and carbonated. 

Finally, remember that what- 
ever type of beer you favour most, 
only malt, hops and water are used 
for brewing the best beverage, and 
nothing else whatever. 


tree): “ Come down at once, 
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up here, too 


OPPORTUNITY always looks smaller coming than going. 
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A SON FOR MR. FOO 


RACHEL TAYLOR 


HEN a Chinese woman comes 

to your consulting room, sits 
down and announces “I am a 
double person” there is no need 
for you to wonder how much you 
remember about psychology and 
how to deal with schizophrenia. 
No, you congratulate her, for this 
is her way of telling you she is 
pregnant. 

For most Chinese women this 
is a very happy situation, and if 
you, as her doctor, have been able 
to do something to bring it about 
she is quite likely to present you 
with a silver shield. On it will be 
engraved four characters which 
could be clumsily translated as 
“The skilful hand makes spring 
return ”. And if you could delude 
this lady into thinking you have 
some western magic by which you 
could guarantee that her baby will 
be a son, then she would gladly 
give you the earth. 

This pregnancy means a lot to 
Mrs. Foo. She is the secondary 
wife of an important official. His 
first wife had borne him what he 
scornfully called “a string of 
girls ”. If you asked why a son was 
so important you would get a 
vague answer about incense and 
ancestors. I must say Mr. Foo 
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always seemed much more inter- 
ested in tangible things like food 
and money. Still, he wants a son. 
Mrs. Foo thinks I can and will do 
something about it. But there is no 
harm in making still more certain, 
so I know quite well that on the 
first and fifteenth of every month 
she will clirnb hopefully up to the 
Buddhist temple and burn incense 
befpre one or other of the deities 
sualionelile for the concerns of 
women. 

A Chinese gown is a perfect 
disguise for the mother-to-be, so 
until quite late in the day no 
ordinary eye would have noted 
that Mrs. Foo was double. 

Life went on quietly in the Foo 
household. Number One wife was 
just as anxious as my patient 
about the safe arrival of a son. In 
a way it would take away from her 
position, but she was a clever 
woman and would still be the 
senior wife. Also she had no wish 
to see a third wife brought into the 
family. In an upper-class house- 
hold life is a very leisurely affair, 
and I never saw my patient do 
anything more strenuous than 
water the oleander trees which 
grew in porcelain tubs round her 
courtyard. She did not knit for the 
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Bad Reflection 


“Can you send a full-length mirror up to my room?” 


asked the hotel guest. 


“But you have a half-length mirror up there already,” 


replied the hotel clerk. 


“Well, I know it. I've been out twice already without 


my trousers.” 
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coming baby, nor prepare gar- 
ments of any sort for it, though 
she was an expert needlewoman. 

The fateful day came round at 
last. Mr. Foo’s carriage with its 
black horses and _ impressive, 
bearded Russian driver came for 
me in the middle of the night. As 
we drove through the silent streets 
I reflected, as I often did, on the 
contrast between Dublin and 
Kirin, between the Irish and the 
Chinese. 

There is a certain economy, a 
certain decorum about the Chinese 
way of life very far from the Irish 
temperament. When a Dubliner is 
having a baby the atmosphere is 
like Armageddon. The doctor is 
sent for urgently, bombarded with 
extravagant language, prayers, 
imprecations. The bedroom is like 
something swept in by the tide. 
Not so here. The only difference 
in Mrs. Foo’s room is that every- 
thing on hinges is wide open. The 
big chest for clothes and quilts, 
the cabinets for the display of jade. 
By some kind of sympathetic 
magic this helps to hasten the 
birth. 

The brick platform which 
serves as sleeping quarters in 
North China makes an admirable 
maternity couch, so there is no 


need to move anything. Mrs. Foo 
looks serene. Her night attire of 
short jacket and trousers differs 
little from day wear; different 
material, but cut on exactly the 
same pattern. Two elderly maids 
are in attendance. They move 
quietly on cloth slippers and are 
smoking foot-long tobacco pipes. 
Like all her countrywomen, Mrs. 
Foo is a good patient. There is no 
wincing, no weeping. That would 
be a loss of face, especially with 
the senior wife present. 

Fortunately everything goes 
well and soon there is the angry, 
newborn cry of a son. Servants are 
sent here and there with the news. 
A minute record is made of the 
time of birth and an astrologer is 
sent for to cast the horoscope. 
This is most important. When the 
time comes to choose a bride for 
this little mite, a lot will depend 
on knowing the exact time of the 
birth of both parties. 

The mother has not prepared 
any baby clothes, nor has anyone 
else. I used to think there must 
be a layette hidden away some- 
where, but no; so the child is for 
the time being wrapped up in bits 
and pieces. Already one of the old 
ladies is busy with needle and 
thread, muttering as she sews, 
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something about one foot of child 
needing three feet of cloth. No- 
body is taking any notice of the 
mother. Already the son is more 
important. Various members of 
the household come in and bow in 
congratulation, not to my patient 
but to the senior wife. 

When business is finished the 
hospital nurses and I are bidden 
to a delicious meal. For the 
mother there is a bowl of rice 
gruel with three hard-boiled eggs 
floating in it. She must fee! more 
like a good sleep, but etiquette 
requires her to eat. 

Some days later I went back to 
see mother and baby. Mrs. Foo 
was looking very well and the 
room was piled with gifts, not very 
exciting gifts to our way of think- 
ing, nothing but baskets of the 
traditional eggs and packets of 
sugar. The baby had acquired 
proper clothes, little jackets in all 
sorts of materials and colours and 
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all cut exactly alike. It was tightly 
swaddled in blue cotton and could 
move neither hand nor foot. 

When admiring any baby it is 
important to admire the right 
things, so I comment on his large 
ears, which means he will be rich, 
his long upper lip which means 
long life, and the long fingers 
which tell me he will be a scholar. 

Afterwards Mrs. Foo used to 
come visiting to our house. One 
of the old ladies, still smoking her 
long pipe, would carry the baby, 
very grandly dressed in red satin, 
on his head a hat shaped like a 
tiger’s head, on his feet the cutest 
little satin shoes embroidered with 
cat’s face and whiskers. 

As everyone knows, a cat never 
falls and a tiger is brave. I saw 
him through chickenpox, measles, 
and dysentery. He will now be a 
young man. I hope his long fingers 
and long upper lip have kept their 
promise to him. 


] 4M sick of the governessy attitude of our age, which is 
coming to be more genuinely presumptuous, noisier, and 
more busybody than the Victorian. 
Deplore the past if you wish; you cannot do anything 


about it, other than try to see it does not recur. . 


ig are 


the present to rights, by all means—but begin at home. 

Much about other peoples, nations who are our contem- 
poraries, is a pity; but does it devolve upon us to tell them 
SO, Or say sO in terms they may overhear? 


ELIZABETH BOWEN 


"THERE are only three basic jokes; but since the mother-in- 
law joke is not a joke, but a very serious question, there 


are only two. 
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Research into “ hardening of the arteries” 
may prolong life by 10 to 20 years 


Diet 
and Your 
Arteries 


DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


* pad what does your physician 
mean by the term arterio- 
sclerosis? It is a broad term which 
means “hardening of the arteries”. 
Atherosclerosis is another medical 
term, covering the gradual nar- 
towing of the arteries (apart 
from their hardening) which leads 
to coronary attacks and. strokes. 

The importance of arterio- 
sclerosis and its related complica- 
tions is that they will be the cause 
of 55 to 60 per cent. of deaths of 
adult males in all of the Western 
nations within the next twelve 
months. 

Thanks to intense research now 
under way to understand the life 
cycle of some 12,000 miles of 
arteries which your heart or mine 
needs to keep us going, we may 
live a good ten or twenty years 
longer than the previous “ allotted 
span”. The reason is that harden- 
ing of the arteries is a disease with 


a cause; it is not inevitable. You 
can now do something to arrest or 
reverse the hardening and narrow- 
ing processes. Medical researchers 
have found that the process can be 
speeded up, slowed down, and in 
some instances reversed. 

Fust.what is cholesterol and how 
does it go about plugging the flow 
of blood in human arteries? Chol- 
esterol is a yellow-white, waxlike 
substance which is widely distri- 
buted in animal fats such as meat, 
butter, eggs, milk and cheese. It 
occurs normally in the blood and 
tissues of all animals and performs 
many vital functions, It is made in 
the liver from all kinds of foods, 
including fats. 

In atherosclerosis, cholesterol 
deposits in little spots along the 
walls of arteries. Later these spots 
calcify and harden. Hardened 
arteries force the heart to pump 
blood at higher pressure and the 
increased work in time damages 
the heart. 

Cholesterol gets into the blood 
from food. The blood has a milky 
appearance after a meal heavy in 
fat. In normal persons this milki- 
ness is cleared within a few hours. 
In persons with atherosclerosis and 
in rabbits fed fatty diets the milki- 
ness is not cleared. Scientists have 
therefore considered  atheros- 
clerosis due to a fault in the body’s 
handling of fat. 

So far as man is concerned, the 
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problem is not simply the thicken- 
ing of arteries but their blockage 
or occlusion by a clot. This is the 
event known as a heart attack or 
stroke, depending on whether it 
occurs in the arteries nourishing 
the heart or the brain. Occlusion 
—called “the real nub of the 
problem ”"—is not generally seen 
in animals despite the extensive 
atherosclerosis which has been 
produced experimentally. 

Patients suffering from diseases 
known to be associated with a 
greater risk of heart disease (for 
example, diabetes) have been 
found to have more fatty sub- 
stances in their blood than 
healthy people. But this does not 
automatically establish an associa- 
tion between the fats in the blood 
and the fats people eat. The in- 
fluence of other factors—total in- 
take of calories, the rate at which 
these are used up in activity, the 
presence of other food elements, 


etc—has not yet been disen- 
tangled from fat consumption 
per se. 

Anxiety and stress resulting 


from everyday circumstances are 
known to increase serum choles- 
terol levels in many individuals. 
Until a clear-cut solution to the 
problem is forthcoming, it seems 
wise to assume that a faulty diet 
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GYPTIAN mummies of the 

18th to 27th dynasty (1580 
B.C. to 525 AD.) reveal 
evidence that people of those 
periods suffered from arterio- 
sclerosis as much as modern 
man. There are indications that 
King Merneptah, the Pharaoh 
of the Hebrew Exodus, suffered 
from arteriosclerosis. Because of 
the poor preservation of soft 
tissues it has been difficult to 
trace it much before 1580 B.C. 
The study of ancient mummies 
reveals that arteriosclerosis was 
not confined to the old, for 
traces of it have been found in 
all age groups. 
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may be one of the causative 


agents. 
Whether or not dietary fat is 
in some fashion the culprit 


remains to be proved. In the 
meantime, one may recommend 
the dietary control required to 
attain and maintain optimum 
body weight. Overweight is a 
known health hazard caused by 
consuming more energy (calories) 
than the body can use. For those 
seeking to avoid or overcome 
obesity, it thus makes sense to 
eat less fat. 


“Your illness is not dangerous—only three out of every 


hundred die of it.” 


“Yes, doctor, but are the three already dead?” 


A HENPECKED weatherman clams: “ My wife speaks 150 


words a minute, with gusts up to 180.” 
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SHorT Story 


A shy man, her husband 


POPPING THE QUESTION 


THOMAS KELLY 


HE said that about me? Well, 

of all the spiteful slanders! As 
if I, of all people, would dream of 
doing such a thing! Why, Edna, 
my dear, I’ve simply lost count of 
the number of proposals I refused. 
Well, perhaps declined is a kinder 
way of putting it. Better still, call 
it headed off. Yes, I fancy I made 
quite an art of heading-off those 
impulsive young men. 

All right, all right, ’'m just com- 
ing to that. Pll tell you all about 
the one proposal I did accept. And 
I need hardly say that Peter and I 
are happily married. Most happily. 
Of course, he’s a little unreason- 
able now and again, but then what 
husband isn’t? Oh, it’s merely that 
Peter prefers reading dry old 
papers and pamphlets to doing 
little household chores, Not that I 
really mind. After all, a husband is 
only a man, and very often more 
of a hindrance than a help in the 
scullery. 

What did you say, darling? 
Peter is exactly nine years older 
than I am. Precisely the right 
difference, on the right side. Not 


like your wonderful paragon 
Mabel, who married a boy ten 
years younger than herself. I 
really couldn’t contradict one of 
her dearest friends who said at the 
time, that the law as to kidnapping 
badly needed tightening up. 

Where did I first meet Peter? 
Now, let me think. At a party, or 
wasn’t it? Yes, it was. It was at a 
party thrown by the Cyril 
Hamblins. You'll have heard of 
them, of course? The Cyril 
Hamblins, Cyril was—still is, as a 
matter of fact—headmaster of that 
big school near Dublin. And Peter 
was one of his most brilliant 
assistants, specialising in history, 
and musty stuff like that. 

Well, you know how it is at a 
big party. The name always fails 
to register when you’re introduced. 
Even when it doesn’t, you've 
probably forgotten it next time 
you meet. Actually, I'd completely 
forgotten Peter’s name; and to 
make it worse, he’d even forgotten 
that we had been introduced. 

However, just at the same 
moment as the people to whom I 
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was talking were hailed by some 
friends, our host, Cyril, was called 
to the phone. He’d been chatting 
to Peter over coffee, and the poor 
lamb—I mean Peter, of course— 
looked so lost all on his own that 
I decided to console him. So I 
drifted across and took the chair 
our host had deserted. 

I explained I was afraid I hadn’t 
caught his name when we were 
introduced, and he said he 
hadn’t caught mine either. So I 
told him, and asked his name. He 
simply said “McNamara,” with- 
out mentioning a Christian name. 
I liked that about him, for a start. 
Not brazen, not even forward, like 
so many too-confident youths. 

It turned out that Peter was 
expecting a phone call, too, show- 
ing how full of interesting activity 
his life was even then. But as no 
messenger came he said he’d stroll 
out into the lounge hall, and get 
through himself. But before he 
could do even that, he saw some- 
one he wished particularly to see, 
sO went across to him. I waited 
until he’d finished his talk, and 
long before the end of the even- 
ing we were chatting away as if 
we'd known each other for years. 

Then, although he said he 
could run me home—I mean to 
the boarding-house where I was 
then staving—it turned out that 
he’d aiready promised lifts to 
three people, and his car held 
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only four. I needn’t mention that 
I'd no trouble getting a lift from 
somebody else. 

You know what a crush these 
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end-of-term parties are, so I didn’t 
have a real chance to say good- 
bye to Peter, But U got his address 
from Mrs. Hamblin—a dear old 
friend of mine—and called next 
evening to apologise for my abrupt 
departure. 

Peter’s rooms weren’t what 
you’d call terribly comfy, but his 
landlady was such a dear motherly 
old soul. She invited me to a cup 
of tea in the kitchen, a sort of 
semi-basement place, but as cosy 
as a boudoir. We had quite a chat. 
It was plain that she wanted to 
impress me with the importance 
of her star boarder. She kept 
referring to the fact that Mgr. 
McNamara’s people were big 
manufdcturers. She called him 
terribly reserved, but such a 
gentleman. She had hardly men- 
tioned that she expected him 
back at any moment, when the 
front door opened and we heard 
footsteps in the hall. She said: 


“That'll be Mr. McNamara 
now.” 

So she hurried up to tell him 
I was there. After talking in 


whispers to whoever it was, she 
came back to say it wasn’t Mr. 
McNamara, after all, so he must 
have been delayed. I remember 
I was frightfully disappointed 
when she told me he was off 
next day on a motoring holiday, 
and was probably arranging last- 
minute details with the friends 
who were to accompany him. 
However, early in the follow- 
ing term, I met him again. His 
landlady had mentioned casually 
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PEOPLE are always blaming 


their circumstances for what 


they are. I don’t believe in circumstances. The people 
who get on in this world are the people who get up and look 
for the circumstances they want, and, if they can’t find 


them, make them. 
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that during school term he 
always lunched at the same res- 
taurant. Curiously enough, it 
turned out to be one I liked 
specially—a high-class place. The 
waitress told me that his favourite 
table was next the one I always 
preferred. So, naturally, I used to 
sit at jis table, whenever there 
was room; then, of course, I 
graduated to reserving a seat at it. 
For, even then, I sensed that we 
were going to be more than just 
casual friends—once the little 
barrier of his shyness had worn 
down. Indeed I sensed that I 
mustn’t let my—call it foolish 
reserve if you like—stand in the 
way of our mutual attraction. 
To mention one small incident. 
I discovered, second time we met, 
that Peter was as keen on the 
theatre as' I was, although he 
favoured historical plays. As it 
happened, they were doing a very 
good period drama in one of the 
try-out theatres, so I told him 
about it. It turned out that he had 
read the press critiques, and in- 
tended seeing the play. He had 
quite a shock when I told him that 
the theatre was booked out for the 
short run. Luckily, I was also able 
to mention that my uncle had in- 
tended taking me, but found he 
couldn’t get to town that par- 
ticular evening, so he’d sent me 
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the tickets. There was the solution 
to Peter’s problem, 

It was rather amusing, really, 
because he tried to insist on pay- 
ing for the tickets. But I insisted 
that my uncle Malachy would be 
frightfully annoyed if I agreed. 
The outing was to be my little 
treat for a change, and I must say 
Peter enjoyed the play immensely. 
It was set in his special period, and 
nearly as good as the highbrow 
critics said. 

During that term we saw quite 
a lot of each other. To be candid, 
his rooms were a little drab. So I 
tried to brighten them by taking 
along flowers, Also I used to tell 
his landlady of certain little dishes 
that I knew Mr. McNamara fav- 
oured. Though I discovered too 
often from Peter that Mrs. Jones 
usually seemed to forget my sug- 
gestion. 

Then, long before the end of 
term, I sensed that Peter had 
something on his mind. He had 
sort of withdrawn into himself. 
Sometimes he even forgot 
appointments for our outings. I 
got into the way of reminding him, 
teasing him playfully about quali- 
fying for the absent-minded-pro- 
fessor rdle. 

I wasa’t the only one to be sur- 
prised when he failed to turn up 
at the headmaster’s end-of-term 
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garden party. But Mrs. Cyril: 


Hamblin soon enlightened me. 
“Haven’t you heard, my dear?” 
she asked in surprise. “Peter is 
leaving. Has left, to be exact. He’s 
going to that big school near 
Belfast. Cyril is terribly dis- 
appointed.” 

“Oh?” I said. “Is Peter being 
promoted?” 

“ That’s the mystery, my dear,” 
she told me. “ He isn’t. The school 
has hardly the standing of ours. 
Peter asked to be excused from 
the party, as he has arranged to 
leave town tonight.” 

I need hardly say how surprised 
I was, for Peter hadn’t mentioned 
that he was applying for a change. 
But I guessed the reason. For all 
his shyness, he was proud. So he 
didn’t tell me in case he wasn’t 
appointed. Though I did worry at 
first, fearing it meant that his 
absent-mindedness—to which I 
used to refer so lightly—was 
developing. 

Now, I don’t know whether you 
believe in the hand of Fate, but 
here’s what happened next, At the 
time I was teaching in a big 
national school-near Dublin. I 
used to get the usual teachers’ 
periodicals, and the morning after 
Peter left I found myself auto- 
matically glancing down the 
“Vacancies” section. 

And what was the very first 
notice to catch my eye? One 
about a vacancy in a Belfast public 
elementary school that sounded 
quite suitable. Did it not seem as 
if I'd been positively guided to 


that advertisement? I applied right 
away, was called for interview, and 
got the post. 

As if it had all been part of a 
carefully thought-out plan, the 
new term wasn’t very old before I 
ran into Peter one afternoon as he 
left his school. Such a surprise for 
him! For a full half-minute he 
just stood and blinked before say- 
ing: “Oh!” 

Then I told him I was simply 
delighted with my new place. And 
Belfast was such an improvement 
on Dublin, which I never did like. 
He said fis change had so far been 
congenial. 

Peter was then living in a ser- 
vice flat—such an impersonal 
place. If he wasn’t in, he simply 
wasn’t in. There was no place one 
could wait, nobody to talk to 
except a rather precocious page- 
boy. Peter seemed much busier, 
too. He had such huge piles of 
exercises to correct every evening. 

To be quite candid, I was 
almost beginning to regret the 
good old days in Dublin, when I 
heard the startling news. For 
weeks I’d been noticing that Peter 
wasn’t looking at all well. But then 
who can look really well without a 
scrap of home life? 

I remember it was a Friday 
evening. I happened to be passing 
the block of flats where Peter 
lived, and on the off-chance of his 
being in, I called. My page-boy 
friend told me that Mr. McNamara 
barely had time to pack a few 
things that morning before being 
rushed to a private hospital. 
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HOW TO BECOME A 
PIONEER 


Apply to your iocal Pioneer Council. 
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For more than an hour it 
seemed as if everybody was in a 
conspiracy to keep me in the dark, 
Nobody could tell me anything 
about Peter or his ailment. But at 
last I did manage to discover that 
the operation was to be the fol- 
lowing morning. Saturday, my 
free day. 

So I thought how lovely it 
would be for Peter if I could be 
beside him when he came out of 
the anesthetic. But that matron 
was a real martinet. Simply would 
not allaw me to wait anywhere 
near his room, not even in the cor- 
ridor. All I could do was phone, 
and keep on phoning, until I 
heard that the operation was suc- 
cessfully over, 

I simply did not wait for the 
usual visiting-hours. And, for 
once, my luck was in. I found a 
probationer nurse who allowed me 
upstairs to his room. I crept 
in quietly, and was simply horri- 
fied to see poor Peter looking, not 
only pale and haggard, but 
ghastly. He was asleep. His head 
sagged into the pillow, his arm 


was flung carelessly across the 
coverlet. Oh, dear, I thought, so 
this is professional nursing. Give 
me the home variety! 

I kept quiet as a mouse until 
he stirred and frowned, before 
blinking sleepily around him. So I 
smoothed his pillow, straightened 
the quilt, and made him really 
comfortable. When he was fully 
awake, I smiled down at him and 
whispered: “Oh, my darling, 
you'll never be really well, untl 
you’ve somebody of your own to 
care for you, all the time.” 

Such an understanding smile he 
gave me then. As I soothed his 
forehead, I had to bend over him 
to catch his words. And what do 
you think they were? “ Wouldn’t 
that mean getting married?” 

“Of course, it would, my 
sweet,” I reassured him. “ But 
before that can happen, you'll 
have to hurry up and get well.” 

Wouldn’t you say ours was an 
unusual way of getting engaged? 
But that’s one of the things I like 
about Peter. He’s always saying 
something unexpected. 


“WELL,” exclaimed the young doctor as he joined a col- 

league in the hospital canteen, “I certainly performed 
that last operation in the nick of time. Another few hours 
and the patient would have recovered without it.” 


A Nick in Time 


THE reason some people don’t drink may be because they 
want to know when they are having a good time. 


‘THE next (fuly) issue of THE Ir1sH DicEst will be published on 


Thursday, Fune 30. 


'wenty years of hectic irish (ife 
graphicelly presented in .. . 


CAMPS ON THE 
HEARTHSTONE 


Giants of those years are vividly 
portrayed in their words and actions 


The Irish Independent says : 

there is incident with excitement 
wn abundance . . _ it is a story that caught 
the true atmosphere of those exciting 
years. It is a bealthy tale chat will be 
enjoyed.” 


The Arish News : 


“ Mr. Hogan gives us a moving scene 
ot the crial of the hero’s brother. 
It is an excellent bit of description, 
altho’ it just misses the target of great- 
ness... ." “ On the whole it is a briskly 
moving story for Irish boys or girls 
well worthy of a place on our book- 
shel ves.” 


The Jrish Catholic : 


“ Mr. Hogan paints a sharp picture of 
the austere home in Clare, of the slums 
of country and city. Romantic love and 
something else give fire where the 
narrative lags. Camps on the Hearthstone 
recreates the atmosphere of Dublin 
before and during the stirring days of 
the * Rising ’*.” 


The Irish Press : 


“The great virtue of Patrick Hogan's 
novel is that it passionately and vividly 
recalls a man’s own memories of the 
days that led to the Great Strike of 1913, 
and that it pays ungrudging tribute to 
the men of 1913 whose courage did so 
much to create the mental climate that 
made possible 1916 . . . the unpretentious 
narrative has a sincerity that will bold 
most readers.” 


Connaught Telegraph : 
“ The characters are superbly drawn.” 


Price 12s, 6d, 


Obdtainabie from all booksellers or direct from 


the publishers, 
C. j. Fatton Lrp., Kingsbridge, Dublin 
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Short Story 
Writing 


Short story writing is the ideai hobby. 
Learn the essential aii by post. Ina 
fascinating course you are shown how to get 
plots, how to construct, and how and where 
to sell your storics, 

Send today to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
183B), Palace Gate, London, W.8—enclosing 
a 3d. (Irish) stamp—for a free copy o! “ How 
to Succeed as a Writer.” 

This valuable booklet gives you up-to-date 
nformation . . . shows that the R.1. courses 
are planned to belp you to get into print 
quickly . . . tells you just the things you want 
to Know. 

By applying mow you nave the opportunity 
ot enrolling at very moderate terms. Many 
siudents carn tho 'ee several times over during 
tuition 
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Our Postbag 


THEREBY HANGS A TaLE—In connec- 
tion with the coming Presidential elec- 
tion, an American news-magazine has 
been enumerating the potential Catho- 
lic vote in é¢ach State of the Union. 
(Thanks, by the way, to the Buffalo, 
N.J., reader, P. J. Quinn, who sent us 
the copy.) 

In some States the percentage of 
Catholic votes is impressively high. 
Thus, in Massachusetts, Catholics are 
50 per cent. of the total electorate; in 
Connecticut, 45 per cent.; in Rhode 
Island, 62 per cent.; in New Hamp- 
shire, 40 per cent.; in Wisconsin, 35 
per cent.; in Hawali, 30 per cent.; in 
New Jersey, 35 per cent.; in New 
York, 30 per cent.; in Minnesota, 27 
per cent. And so on. 

But, as is to be expected, for his- 
torical reasons, most of the Southern 
States (with the notable exception of 
Louisiana: 40 per cent.) make a poor 
showing. 

Thus, the Catholic voters in Teri- 
messee are a mere 2 per cent, of the 
total. I was particularly interested in 
the total given for South Carolina— 
2.6 per cent.—because, historically 
speaking, this could very well have 
been far higher. And thereby hangs a 
rather pathetic tale, from an Irish 
point of view, as we shall see. 


* 


THE NAME’S MURPHY, BUT .. .— 
Writing on February 23, 1867, to. an 
Irish friend, the Most Rev. Dr. P. N. 
Lynch, Irish-born Bishop of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, said: 

Over 100 years ago there was 
a large immigration of Irish [mainly 
North of Ireland] Protestant farmers 
to South Carolina, and with them 
must have come many Catholics, 
who, in those days when there was 
neither priest nor Catholicity in the 
country, soon lost the Faith. 

“This Irish immigration almost 
took possession of the State. Irish 
family names abound in every rank 
and condition in life; and there are 
few men, native of the State, in whose 


veins there does not run more or less 
of Irish blood.” 

The bishop made an appeal for 
Irish Catholic immigrants, and in- 
dicated various belts in the State 
where they could settle with spiritual 
and temporal profit to themselves— 
provided that they kept in com- 
munity groups near each other. 

“By so doing,” he added, “ they 
will secure to themselves a social com- 
panionship which they could scarcely 
have with the inhabitants of the coun- 
try until several years’ acquaintance: 
They could have a church and priest 
of their own, and Catholic schools 
for their children.” 

Seemingly nothing, or very little, 
came of this proposal. Individual im- 
migrant Irish Catholic families, not 
having the ministrations of priests, 
became absorbed in the overwhelm- 
ingly Protestant community around 

em. 

That is why all over the South 
you will meet bearers of distinctively 
Irish surnames who are Baptists, or 
Protestants of other sects, or even 
non-Christians. That is why today 
Catholics are a mere 2.6 per cent. of 
the total number of voters in South 
Carolina. 

* 


An IRISHMAN NAMED Mike—We 
noticed the following in Nick Kenny’s 
widely read Radio and Television 
column in the New York Mirror: 

“ Maurine C. Dupuy, Florida’s poet 
laureate, wrote the following lines to 
one of New York’s real humanitarians, 
Mike Morrissey, to which we add:‘A 
fellow like this doesn’t come down the 
pike very often.’” 


MIKE 


I know a man named Mike, you see— 
An Irishman, of course— 

And kind and gentle though he be, 
He is a mighty force. 

Unseen, unheard, unpraised, unsung, 
He works his silent plan, 

And with his heart, and not his tongue, 
He serves his fellow man. 

Their source of help is seldom known 
By those who profit most, 

For though he’s kissed the Blarney 

Stone, 

He’s not the kind to boast. 
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in limbs, muscles and nerves. Hundreds of 
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OUR POSTBAG 


Had I a son, I know I'd pray 

That he’d be something like 
The man that I salute to-day— 

An Irishman named Mike ! 

—MavrinE C. Dupuy 

*x 

SHAMROCKS IN MaINE? — Some 
months ago we quoted the Boston 
Pilot, which stated, some years ago, 
that acres of shamrock (for a tragic 
reason) grew at Petit Manan, some- 
where in New England, and we 
enquired if any American reader could 
tell us if it was still growing there. 

We still don’t know, but a thought- 
ful Washington, D.C., reader, Mr. 
Raymond J. Queenin, has sent us a 
map of New England, whereon Petit 
Manan Point (Washington County) is 
located as being on the northern 
coast of Maine. 

Thanks to this reader, we have now 
established the State in which Petit 
Manan is located and the correct 
spelling of the latter. It now remains 
for some enterprising reader to take 
an auto trip there and check up on 
the shamrock situation. 
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HER GLYNN RELATIVES — There are 
numerous Glynns in the West of Ire- 
land, especially Galway, and it is pos- 
sible that some of them may be in a 
position to help an American reader, 
Miss Jean F. Williams, 209 West 4th 
Avenue, Cheyenne, Wyoming, although 
the details are scanty. She writes: 

“My father died some years ago, 
and I should like to know if any mem- 
bers of his family are still living. 

“His parents came from Ireland, 
but I do not know from what part. 
My paternal grandfather was named 
Michael Glynn and my paternal grand- 
mother was named Honora Glynn 
Glynn—her maiden name being the 
same as her married name, though 
they were not related to each other. 

“ The son of these Glynns, Michael, 
came to America, and his son, John 
(my father), settled in Iowa, near 
Keokuk and Marshalltown. My 
father was born in Marshalltown, Iowa. 
He was an only child, and when he 
was a mere infant his mother, Honora 
Glynn, died and the child was left 
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with an aunt and uncle named 
McCarthy in that town. Some time 
after, my grandfather a and 


“ mever came back for his ch 


“My father soon after struck out 
for himself ; of course he never heard 
from anyone related to the Glynns in 
Ireland.” 

* 
A Wuirr oF Tipperary — Sons and 
daughters of Tipperary, at home and 
abroad, will be glad to hear that their 
native county’s prowess in the sports 
(especially hurling) field has been 
placed on permanent record in the 
recently-published book, Tipperary’s 
G.A.A. Story, written by Very Rev. 
Canon Philip Fogarty. It is published 
by the Tipperary Star, Thurles, 
County Tipperary. Price 10 shillings. 

This county is, of course, closely 
connected with the foundation and 
progress of the Gaelic Athletic Asso- 
ciation. All this, and more, is recorded 
in the book ; the hurling teams which 
brought such lustre to their parishes, 
their county, their province and their 
country are put on permanent detailed 
record, and many famous personalities 
come to life again in the text and the 
illustrations. 

* 
CaLtInG ALL Powers — Tipperary 
again ! Writing from her address, 160 
Yaldhurst Road, Upper Riccarton, 
Christchurch, New Z and, Miss Juli- 
enne Power says: 

“I am 16 years old and curious to 
know if there are any members of my 
family in Ireland who would be inter- 
ested in corresponding with me. 

“Our family came from Tipperary, 
and if any Powers from that county 
would care to contact me I would be 
delighted—or Powers from anywhere 
else, for that matter.” 

To our knowledge there are numer- 
ous Powers in Waterford, too. We 
have no doubt Julienne will receive a 
sizeable batch of letters. 

* 
FROM A JoYcE ADMIRER — “I have 
never been across the Herring Pond,” 
writes James Michael Caraher, Pasa- 
dena, California, “ but I feel that The 
Irish Digest opens a window into Irish 
life.” 
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James is American-born, so his views 
on Partition are understandably naive. 
(“Do you not think,” he asks, “that 
non-Catholic minorities in the Six 
Counties might assimilate more readily 
if there were no Border?”) 

“TI have gathered an unfavourable 
impression of James Joyce from your 
pages,” he concludes. “ Does not, how- 
ever, the work of short-story writers 
like James Plunkett (The Trusting and 
the Maimed) reflect the spirit of 
Dubliners? Joyce is a credit to his 
homeland and should not be dismissed 
for petty reasons.” 

We are quite impartial where Joyce 
is concerned. The views expressed on 
him in the various articles which have 
appeared in our pages were solely 
those of the writers and did not neces- 
sarily represent vrs. We published 
them because we believed they were 
sincere evaluations. 

We hope, by the way, this reader 
duly noted the historical note concern- 
ing his clan which appeared in this 
department some time ago. 
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His Lanp Or Dreams — A Seattle 
(Washington) reader, Mr. T. B. Reilly, 
was told by a friend that we published, 
some years ago, an historical item 
concerning an Irishman who acquired 
large tracts of land in New England 
by merely dreaming of them; and 
although it was at the expense of the 
Red Indians, it was done in a blood- 
less, peaceful way. Could we reprint 
the item, please ? 

We have no doubt Mr. Reilly is re- 
ferring to Sir William Johnson ; and 
as we believe it will be of interest to 
many new readers, we take the liberty 
of reproducing it. It read: 

The early Indians in North America 
believed that if a person did not 
through some means obtain any object 
that he dreamed of, he would be visited 
by the evil spirit with some great sick- 
ness, and perhaps even death. 

It was as a result of this superstition 
that an Indian chief came to the Irish- 
man, Sir William Johnson (1715-74), 
who headed one of the early British 
colonies, and told him that he had 
dreamed that Sir William had given 
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him his fine red coat with gold lace 
trimmings. 

Sir William saw that he would have 
to give away his coat, or the man’s 
death might be laid to his charge. But 
the next time he met the old chief, 
he told him that he had dreamed the 
tribe had given him a large tract of fine 
land that he had set his eye on. The 
Indian groaned at this terrible dream, 
but the tribe gave the land. 

When the deal was transacted, the 
old chief suggested in all seriousness 
that all should now stop dreaming. 
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Two READERS WANT PEN-PaLs—An- 
other New Zealand reader, Mrs. 
Frances Castle, 32 Ahuru Street, Mar- 
ton, N.Z., would very much like to 
correspond with readers from different 
parts of Ireland, especially in Ros- 
common. She is 23, has four sons, and 
is interested in tape recording, reading, 
and playing musical instruments. 

An American girl-reader, Miss 
Phyllis Fiaga, is anxious to have Irish 
pen-pals. Almost 19 years old, she 
graduated from high school and is now 
working. 

“I am only 4ft. rrins. tall, have 
blond hair and blue eyes,” she adds. 
Her favourite pastime is writing letters, 
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LETTER FROM CHICAGO—We are not 
too sure of the import of this letter 
from Richard Furman de Ocampo, 
Chicago. He writes: 

“The people who live around here 
are southerners. The Irish revolt upset 
the southerners quite a bit. My mother 
bought a pearl necklace at the Fair 
Store. We are Celtic but do not talk 
Gaelic. We went to Mexico three 
times. We are from Antrim.” 

But we do understand the import of 
this brief note received from Miss 
Carmina Coelho, Tulare, California : 

“The Irish Digest is a delightful 
magazine. I enjoy it immensely. God 


bless you and your wonderful 
WHR. > 
A tribute and a prayer. Can you 


wonder that we end this month with 
a buoyant feeling and suffused with 
blushes ? 


Here is the real thing J 
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